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| [ The second of Prof. F. Max Miiller’s three lectures 
on the “Science of Thought” is continued in this 
issue. This lecture on “The Identity of Language 
and Thought,” and the third, on the “Simplicity 
of Thought,” not published nor to be published in 
England, have been secured exclusively for THE 
Open Court, in which both will be printed from the 
author’s manuscript. This distinguished philologist 
believes that language is the history of human thought, 
and no other man living probably is as competent as he 
to read this history understandingly, especially those 
pages which indicate how men reasoned and what they 
thought during the world’s intellectual childhood. | 


THE IDENTITY OF LANGUAGE AND THOUGHT.* 
BY PROF. F. MAX MULLER. 


ONE OF THREE LECTURES ON THE SCIENCE OF THOUGHT DELIVERED AT 
THE RoyAL INstiTUTION, LONDON, MARCH, 1878. 
Part U. 


It is very strange to see how some philosophers are 
perfectly unable to see the identity of thought and lan- 
guage, while others never doubt it; and still more 
strange to observe how even those who clearly see that 
thought is realized and can be realized in language only, 
yet shrink from drawing the inevitable conclusion, that 
"all philosophy has to deal in the first instance, and in 
the last instance too, with words, with thought-words, 
or word-thoughts., It may be both useful and interest- 
ing, therefore, to examine some of the leading philoso- 
phers as to the opinion which they held and expressed 
on this subject. Their answers in many cases will turn 
out to be very different from what one is led to expect 
from the general tenor of their philosophy. 

There is a curious break between the so-called scho- 
lastic philosophy of the Middle Ages, and that stream 
of philosophic thought which, beginning with Descartes 
(1596-1650), has rolled on without interruption till it has 
reached the very threshold of this institution. That 
break has had its advantages, but there have been losses 
also, particularly in the want of precise language and 
terse argument on the part of our modern philosophers. 
Hence while scholastic philosophers seldom leave us in 
doubt as to their views of language and its relation to 
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thought, modern philosophers seem to imagine that they 
can either neglect altogether that fundamental question 
of all philosophy, or express themselves in ambiguous 
terms about it. If we ask, for instance, what Abelard 
(1079-1142), the disciple of Rosedinus, taught on the 
relation between language and intellect, he leaves us in 
no doubt, but states plainly in his own quaint words 
that “ Language is generated by the intellect and gen- 
erates intellect,” thus showing that he had clearly appre- 
hended the interdependence and essential identity of the 


‘two. 


Hobbes (1588-1679), who among modern philoso- 
phers is still most in sympathy with the traditions of 
Medieval scholasticism, declares without any hesitation 
that man has reason because he has language; and he 
adds, “It is evident that truth and falsity have no place 
but among such living creatures as use speech.” 
Locke (1632-1704), though fully aware of the im- 
portance of language in all philosophical discussions, 
could not bring himself to say that thought is either im- 
possible or possible without language. ‘ Most men,” 
he says, “if mot all, in their thinking and reasoning 
within themselves, make use of words instead of ideas, 
at least when the subject of their meditation contains in 
it complex ideas.” This half-hearted opinion we find 
again and again in philosophers who shrink from the 
effort of resolute thought. They are ready to admit 
that it is almost impossible to think without words, but 
where this a/most begins or where it ends, they never 
tell us. 

Even Leibniz (1646-1716), who may truly be called 
the founder of the Science of Language, seems rather 
an unwilling witness to the inseparableness of language 
and thought. In his “ Dialogue on the connexion be- 
tween things and words,” he says “ It troubles me great- 
ly to find that I can never acknowledge, discover or 
prove any truth except by using in my mind words or 
other signs.” To which his friend answers: “ Nay, if 
these characters were absent, we should never think or 
reason distinctly.” 

While Locke and Leibniz were thus constrained, 
almost against their will, to admit the impossibility of 
thought without language, Berkeley, their worthy con- 
temporary and rival, was convinced that words were the 
greatest impediment to thought. He became so angry 
with language, that in one passage he declared he would 
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in his future inquiries make as little use of language as 
possible —an Irish bull which was omitted, however, 
in later editions of his work. 

Hume (1711-1776) agrees with Berkeley that we 
possess no general ideas, but particular ones only, to 
which a certain term has been annexed which gives 
them a more extensive signification. But whether these 
terms had any existence before they were thus annexed, 
and, what is still more important, whether it is possi- 
ble to think without these terms, Hume, so far as I can 
see, never declares in any decisive passage of his works. 

It is curious that even Kant (1724-1804) should 
have said so little on this vital question of all philosophy. 
He calls language the greatest, but not the only instru- 
ment of thought; he admits that without expressions 
accurately corresponding to their concepts, we cannot 
become quite intelligible either to ourselves or to others. 
He declares in one passage that to think is to speak with 
one’s self. But from the very cursory nature of these 
remarks, we may safely conclude that the problem which 
occupies us at present, did not excite his special interest, 
but took its place as part and parcel of the more general 
problems of his philosopy. a 

But while Kant thus disappoints us, his townsman, 
Hamann (1730-1788), a man of wonderful genius, 
though little known outside Germany, utters no uncer- 
tain sound. “Language” he says, “is not only the 
foundation for the whole faculty of thinking, but the 
central point also from which proceeds the misunder- 
standing of reason by herself.” And again, “ With me 
the question is not, What is reason? but, What is lan- 
guage? What we want is a Grammar of Reason.” 

The greatest minds of Germany were all at that 
time approaching nearer and nearer to the truth, I mean 
to a perception of the absolute identity of language and 
reason. Herder (1744-1803) declares his conviction that 
“without language man could never have come to his 
reason,” and I do not hesitate to add, that, without 
language man could never have come even to his senses. 

William von Humboldt (1767-1835), the greater of a 
par nobile fratrum, wrote: “If we separate intellect and 
language, such a separation does not exist in reality.” 

Schleiermacher (1768-1834), the translator of Plato, 
and at that time the most powerful among liberal- 
minded German theologians, chimes in with a still 
clearer note: “ Thinking and speaking,” he says, “ are so 
entirely one that we can only distinguish them as 
internal and external, nay even as internal every thought 
is already a word.” 

The two most prominent leaders of philosophical 
thought in the beginning of our century, Schelling and 
Hegel, divided as they were on many other points, are 
quite at one on the identity of reason and language. 
Schelling (1775-1854) says: “Without language it is 
impossible to conceive philosophical, nay, even any 


human consciousness.” Hegel (1770-1831) proclaims 
his conviction still more boldly and tersely: “ We think 
in names,” he says, as if no one could ever have doubted it. 

It may seem a rather violent transition from Hegel 
to Alphonse Daudet, but in some cases the man of the 
world, and, we must add, the minute observer of the 
world, may catch glimpses of truth which either escape 
the metaphysician altogether, or are at all events not 
apprehended by him at their realistic fulness. When 
Daudet wrote his Roumestar, it is well known that 
Gambetta imagined it was aimed at him. He recog- 
nized some traits of character in Roumestar which 
he had discovered in himself, though he imagined that 
nobody else suspected them. One of them was that 
Roumestar was unable to think unless he could speak. | 
After a time Gambetta and Daudet met ata dinner, 


given by Hébrard. They sat silent fora time, till at last 


Gambetta burst out: “ Where did you get the words 
which you make Roumestar say, ‘if I do not speak I can- 
not think.’” Daudet replied, “I invented them.” “ That 
is strange,” Gambetta replied. The same evening 
Gambetta and Daudet became reconciled. They seemed 
to know each other better, and, perhaps, to know them- 
selves better—than many philosophers do. 

Of course we must make a distinction. Gambetta 
felt that he really could not think without speaking, 
that is to say, without speaking in a loud voice. 
That was his peculiarity, and it may be a peculiarity 
common among the people of the South. What 
Schelling and Hegel meant was not that we cannot . 
think without uttering words, but that we cannot think, 
even silently, without words. Savages call that kind 
of thinking, speaking in the stomach, and it would be 
difficult to find a better name for it. 

To return, then, to Schelling and Hegel and their illus- 
trious predecessor.. I confess that to myself also it has . 
always seemed incredible that lauguage should ever have 
been conceived as something that will exist by itself, apart 
from our whole intellectual nature, or that thought, on the 
other hand, should have been considered as possible with- 
outlanguage. We have only totry the simplest experi- 
ment and we shall find that thought, divorced from lan- 
guage, is an utter impossibility. We may see a dog, 
but if we ask ourselves what it is, if we want to snow 
what we see, we can answer by the name “ dog” only. 
Even if we had never seen a dog before, we should still 
answer by a name only. We should say, it is a quad- 
ruped, an animal, or a living thing, a something, but we 
could do all this by names only, by what the ancients 
called Nomina, i. e., gnomina, means of knowledge. 

We know, however, what philosophers can achieve, 
nay, I believe it would not be difficult to show that the 
sway of philosophical mythology is more powerful even 
than that of religious mythology. Because we have a 
name for thought and another for language, therefore, 
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it is afgtied, there must be thought without language 
and language without thought. Wemight argue in the 
same way that, because we have a name for the outside 
and another for the inside of a thing, therefore there 
must be an outside without an inside, and an inside with- 
out an outside. We were told at school that the Greeks 
must have been very strange people, because they had 
but one word for language and thought, namely, Zogos, 
but that they afterward perceived the folly of their ways 
and distinguished between the Logos évdéudéeing, thought, 
and the Logos iéxyocuéc, language; as if the ancient 
Greek conception of language and thought as one, did 
not show a far greater insight, a far more powerful 
grasp than the later distinction, useful as it is, between 
the outside and inside of thought. 

However, I can with some effort enter into the mind 
of those who, like Berkeley, look upon thought as one 
thing and on the sounds which we call words as quite 
another, It is a kind of philosophical hallucination, 
but there is at all events some method in it. What I 
cannot understand is, how philosophers can halt between 
these two opinions, how they can admit that mos¢ of 
our thoughts are carried on in language, but not quite 
all; that most people think in words, but not all; that 
complex arguments may require words, but not simple 
propositions. What should we say of a mathematician 
who maintained that for simple addition and subtraction 
he did not require numbers, but that they were indis- 
pensible for higher mathematics, I need hardly say 
that when I speak of words, I include other signs like- 
wise, such as figures, for instance, or hieroglyphics, or 
Chinese and Accadian symbols. All I maintain is, that 
thought cannot exist without signs, and that our most 
important signs are words. 

Among modern English logicians there is a curious 
lack of courage on this point. The only one who has 
what is now called the courage of his opinions, is Arch- 
bishop Whately. He declares without any reservation that 
logic is entirely conversant with language. All the rest 
shake their heads from one horn of the dilemma to the 
other. Sir William Hamilton deems Whately’s opinion 
too absurd to be imputed to an archbishop. John Stuart 
Mill, though in this case less bold than the archbishop, 
stands up for him so far at least as to try to convince 
Sir William Hamilton that the formation of concepts 
and the subsequent process of combining them as argu- 
ments, must be considered as a process of language. 
But Mill himself, in his great work on logic, cannot 
muster the same courage as Whately. “ Reasoning,” 
he says, “the principal subject of logic, takes place 
usually by means of words, and in all complicated cases 
can take place in ne other way.” But by what other 
way it can ever take place he never shows. He calls 
language one of the principal elements or helps of 
thought, but he never mentions any other helps or 


instruments. He speaks of the reasoning of brutes, but 
forgets that this is but a metaphorical expression, and 
that we know nothing of the inside of brutes, except 
by analogy. He mistakes the abbreviated or silent rea- 
soning of man for reasoning without words, though he 
would easily have seen that in substituting algebraic or 
logarithmic signs for the ordinary figures, the mathema- 
tician is dealing indirectly with numbers and with num- 
bers only. 

The same uncertainty pervades nearly all our hand- 
books of logic. Archbishop Thomson follows indeed 
the good example of Archbishop Whately, when he 
says that we get entangled in absurdities by any theory 
which assumes that either thought or language existed 
in a separate state, but he shrinks from drawing the con- 
clusion, that logic deals with language and with lan- 
guage only. 

Mr. Jevons cannot bring himself to say that we 


never think without words, but, as a cautious reasoner, 


he adds, “ Hardly ever do we think without the proper 
words coming into the mind.” 

Professor Fowler seems inclined to follow Arch- 
bishop Whately. “Practically,” he says,“we always 
think by means of language;” yet, he adds, “ a logician 
need not come to a decision on this point.” Can there 
be a more vital question for a logician than this? Would 
any writer on Optics venture to say: “ Practically we 
see with our eyes, but the optician need not make up 
his mind on this point.” Professor Green, a very honest 
and straightforward thinker, is affected by the same 
hesitation. “It is hard,” he writes, “some say it is im- 
possible, to think without expressing thought in lan- 
guage.” 

To me it seems inconceivable how any philosopher, 
that is to say, a student of thought, can leave such a 
question undecided. I can understand, as I said before, 
certain minds being so completely under the spell of 
philosophical mythology as to find it impossible to con- 
ceive that thought, which has a name of its own, should 
not have a separate existence, apart from language. 
The ancient nations, because they had called the Un- 
known by many names, became polytheists, and power- 
ful thinkers only, such as A%schylus, could perceive be- 
hind the many names, the one God. But what I cannot 
understand is how people could be half polytheists, half 
monotheists, or, as applied to thought, how they could 
bring themselves to believe that thought, though gen- 
erally embodied in language, could from time to time 
walk about as a disembodied ghost. I have myself not 
the slightest doubt that the time will come when this 
belief in disembodied thought will be looked upon as 
one of the strangest hallucinations of the nineteenth 
century. People do no longer believe in witches, nor 
in ghosts. But the belief in disembodied thought will 
die very hard, nay history teaches us, that though it was 
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_scotched by some of our most powerful thinkers, it al- 


ways raises its head again and again. If anything can 
give it its coup de grdce, it is the Science of Language, 
though, strange to say, some of the most popular rep- 
resentatives of that science are against us. Here, as 
elsewhere, we must have the courage of our opinions. 
We must make no concessions, We must say “ Never,” 
not “ Hardly ever,” and this “ Never,” I feel convinced, 
will mark a new departure in the history of philosophy, 
nay it will supply a new foundation for every system of 
philosophy which the world has ever known. 


THE WORLD’S SUN AND SAVIOR. 
BY RICHARD A. PROCTOR. 

- There is a passage in Renan’s Vie de ¥esus relating 
to the worship of Mithras which, at a first reading, 
appears almost like a jest. After describing the attrac- 
tion which this cult seemed to have for the various 


nations and races under the government of Rome, he. 
goes on to say that he has sometimes permitted himself 


the thought that, had not the religion of Christ become 


predominant, the religion of Mithras would now be the 


worship prevalent throughout the world. Considering 


that the religion of Mithras was unquestionably the wor- 


ship of the sun, what Renan thus said sounds to the 
average Christian, to whom the religion of Christ is the 
worship of God the Son, as incongruous and outrageous 
as it would seem to the average Briton or American to 


be told that, had not English become the predominant 


business language, Hawaiian would have prevailed as 
the business language of the world. But the apparent 
wildness of Renan’s remark disappears when we recog- 
nize the evidence which shows its unquestionable justice. 
The people under Roman sway turned as eagerly toward 
sun-worship in its various forms as the people of Israel 
turned to the cognate worship of the host of heaven. 
And even as it is by no means clear that the Israelites 
ever really escaped from the Sabaism of their forefath- 
ers, seeing that to this day the whole ceremonial of the 


Jewish religion is obviously based on, if it is not actually 


the same as that employed in, the worship of the heav- 
enly host, so it is by no means certain that the races 
which embraced Christianity really gave up sun-wor- 
ship, seeing that not only do all the days and seasons, 
with most of the observances of sun-worship, remain in 
Christian ceremonial, but the whole story of the sun is 
retained in two at least of the gospel records of the life 
of Christ. In fact it might be suggested, without any 
violent improbability, that the struggle between the 
religion of Christ and the religion of Mithras, considered 
by Renan, was only one form of sun-worship prevailing 
over another, the worship of Serapis. overcoming the 
worship of Mithras. There is a passage in a letter of 
the Emperor Hadrian not so often quoted as the very 
doubtful testimony of Tacitus, but much more significant 


and having the advantage of being certainly genu- 
ine, in which he specially states that the Christians, as 
he had known them in Egypt, were worshipers of 
Serapis, the sun-god, and that their chief priests were 
known as “ bishops of Christ!” 

It may be remarked just here that now when the 
doctrine of evolution modifies all our views respecting 
the progress of nations and races, not only in civiliza. 
tion and culture but also in morals and in religious ideas, 
there is nothing surprising. in the presence of very 
decided traces of nature-worship in all modern forms of 
religion. The wonder, indeed, would be great if no 
such traces could be recognized. For while it is certain 
that apart from a supernatural revelation (in which, I 
suppose, no intelligent reasoner can now believe) every 
race which passes beyond a certain stage of culture must 
attain to sun-worship as the highest and purest form of 
nature-worship, it is well known that no matter how 
religion itself may change, religious ceremonial can 
scarcely ever be modified. Moreover it is observable 
of all forms of religion and of all moral teachings, that 
no matter what the real history of their founder, the 


story of the sun, most impressive of all nature’s myths, 


was invariably combined, sooner or later, with the. nar- 
rative of his life. So was it with Confucius, with 
Zoroaster, with Gautama; and it is natural that’ so also 
it would be with Christ. Precisely as in the second cen- 
tury the writers or compilers of the gospels according to 
(but certainly not by) Matthew, Mark and Luke mixed 
up with the account of one Jesus events which, as every 
reader of Josephus can perceive, really belonged to the 
history of other men (most of them also named Jesus), 


some of whom were alive when Jerusalem fell (or more 


than a generation after the death of Pontius Pilate), so 
those same writers or compilers deemed it necessary to 
show also that all the remarkable signs, tokens and 
events belonging in the ancient solar religions to the 
successive sun-gods appeared or occurred.also in the his- 
tory of the Son of God. 

That the worship of the sun should prevail for a 
long time in the history of each advancing race, after 
the earlier and less impressive forms,of nature-worship 
had in turn prevailed and died out, was altogether 
natural. The daily victory of the sun over the powers 
of darkness, his triumphant return to power (“ rejoicing 
as a giant to run his course,”) in the midsouthern heavens, 
and his slow decadence thence, must early have attracted 
the attention of the least observant. It was natural that, 
even in that first beginning of solar religion in which 
the sun was regarded as god of the day, men should 
hail his return with prayer and sacrifice as he 

“ Flatter’d the mountain-tops with sovereign eye, 


Kissing with golden face the meadows green, 
Gilding pale streams with heavenly alchemy.” 


Equally natural was it that, as he sank in the west 
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prayer and sacrifice should again be offered, now not in 
adoration but in propitiation, lest the wrathful red of the 
western skies should portend his angry departure from 
the world whose life depended on his beams. With a 
slight change we may believe of the respective races 
who were the first parents of modern nations what 
Blanco White, in a fine sonnet, suggests in regard to the 
impossible first parents which were assigned by men 
ignorant of biological possibilities to the whole human 
race—when those first parents noted the coming on of 
night: 
“ Did they not tremble for this glorious frame, 
This wondrous canopy of light and blue?” 

So, trembling, they offered propitiatory sacrifices, after 
man’s way when anxious about his personal welfare. 
And a race of priests came into existence, quite as 
naturally, who undertook, for a consideration, the 
important business of offering the morning sacrifice of 
adoration and the evening sacrifice of propitiation. 

But, as longer observation showed men the sun as 
god of the year, a much more impressive doctrine and 
a much more complicated ceremonial came into exist- 
ence. By this time, it must be remembered, the influ- 
ence of the heavenly bodies—sun, moon, planets and 
stars—upon the affairs and fortunes of men and nations 
had come to be accepted by all. It is difficult for us to 
realize the confidence with which our own forefathers 
as well as those of all other races, accepted this doctrine, 
Nowadays none but the ignorant and unwise believe in 
astrology, and none but rogues pretend to believe, 
but in remote times, and thence onward through the 
beginnings and developments of the religions even of 
to-day, faith in the influences of the heavenly bodies 
was almost universal. When this was so—when the 


star-strewn heavens by night and the wondrous canopy — 


of light and blue by day were men’s temple, before as 
yet the sun and moon and planets had descended from 
their dignity as gods—can we wonder that the annual 
progress of that sun-god, whose glory meant life, while 
his departure to the gloomy cave of winter meant death, 
should be watched with special interest, alternating 
between anxiety and hope, by all men? The story of 
the sun-god as the savior of men was repeated every 
year before men’s eyes, though only the priests who 
were practiced astronomers could tell the exact times 
when he passed the chief stages of his career. 

Consider the life of the sun as god of the year, and 
_ we can see a reason for every detail in the ancient solar 
myths and in the records of the life of the various sun- 
gods. 

Begin with the failing of the power of the sun dur- 
ing the autumn months—for we cannot rightly under- 
stand the meaning of the sun of a new year until we 
have considered the feelings with which in old times 
men must have watched the gradual departure (as it 
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seemed) of the mid-day sun from the region of glory 
he had occupied in the midsummer heavens. Day by 
day toward the time of the autumnal equinox the mid- 
day sun sinks lower and lower. Nay, as day follows 
day his rate of sinking grows more and more rapid, his 
diurnal arc from the eastern to the western horizon 
grows shorter and shorter, until the roughest instru- 
mental means—dial, shadow-throwing obelisk or what 
not—shows how the mid-day strength of the sun-god 
is waning. A fit time this for sacrifice and prayer, for 
sacrifice of thanksgiving because of the work the wan- 
ing sun has done, the beneficence he has displayed dur- 
ing the months of summer; but a time also for sacrifice 
of propitiation lest the sun-god should depart in anger 
from the world. We see the clearest traces of the 
diverse feelings with which men watched the retreat of 
the sun in autumn toward the gloom of winter in the 
Feast of Tabernacles celebrated by the Jews at this sea- 
son, a feast rivaled only in importance and duration by 
the Feast of the Passover in spring, and in the Fast c¢ 
the Atonement, the most characteristic feature, perhaps, 
of all the Jewish ceremonial system. I am told that to 
this day the Jews regard the due observance of this day 
of mourning and lamentation as the most marked duty 
of the year. Now, as of old, though no longer in the 
same way, the soul that does not mourn and lament on 
this great fast day is cut off from among the people. 
And doubtless in the far-off days, when in lamentation 
on this day the people appealed to the retreating sun- 
god, at the time when his retreat seemed most rapid, to 
return to them, it was a solemn duty on the part of each 
member of the community to join in the prayers and 
lamentations by which they hoped to prevail on their 
god to return to them. 

Thenceforward, as week after week and month after 
month, measured by the orb that ruled their night (the 
Measurer, as they called her) passed on, they found 
their god sinking lower and lower. Shamash, Shem- 
shin, Samson, the power whose might lay in his rays, 
was shorn of his beams by Delilah, the gathering gloom 
of winter. Yet there remained this to encourage hope 
of his restoration: daily he sank lower and lower, but 
each day he sank less than the preceding. At last it 
seemed as though when men’s hearts had sunk lowest 
(for the bulk of the community would know nothing 
of those tokens of return which would seem clearest to 
the astronomers, their. priests), he ceased to sink any 
lower. The sun of the old year had reached that point 
where his career ends, and lo! such life as remained in 
him was to be passed on to hisson. The threatened 
desolation was to be averted. The priests recognized 
the approaching advent of the Savior of the world. As 
day by day they watched at this season of the winter 
solstice, the most delicate observations possible in those 
days disclosed no evidence of the return of the sun to 
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mid-day power; the stn stood still. And to the thought- 
ful mind there is much significance in the continued use 
of the word solstice, seeing that the sun does not, in the 
astronomical sense, even appear to stand still. We see 
how much attention the astronomer of old directed to 
the sun at mid-day when we find a word strictly 
referring to the sun’s mid-day height still used as if it 
referred to the sun’s course along his yearly apparent 
path. | 

At last, three or four days after the winter solstice, 
it became clear not only that the sun had ceased to sink 
lower, but that he had even begun to pass higher at his 
mid-day culmination. His places of rising and of set- 
ting were also now manifestly slowly shifting from their 
most southerly positions back toward east and west 
respectively. But not until the heliacal rising of a cer- 
tain star gave the desired astronomical evidence of the 
return of the sun to his new year place could the astro- 
nomical priests announce the birth of the sun-god. Then 
they proclaimed the nativity of the Savior of the 
threatened world; for then these magi could announce 
that they had seen his star in the east, heliacally rising 
before him, standing over the place (the “cave,” as the 
unseen half and the southern half of the celestial sphere 
were alike called) where the Savior was born. The 
Virgin (constellation and sign both) in those days was in 
the west, with upraised arms stretched toward her son, 
fading out of view and sinking below the horizon as day 
advanced. 

Thenceforward, day by day, week by week, month 
by month the youthful sun-god increased in strength and 
wisdom (in the power of his heat, in the glory of his 


light) till at length the time came when he was to pass — 


from the winter half of the celestial sphere, crossing the 
mystic circle which divides that half from the region of 
the sun’s glory and might insummer. At that crossing 
—that passover, that crucifying—came naturally the 
most solemn festival of the whole year. Associated 
with the moon’s movements (for so only could months 
be determined) its astronomical character to this day 


‘attests its actual origin. The same priests who had pro- 


claimed the birth of the sun-god proclaimed his rising 
above the great dividing circle. The sun is risen, he is 
risen indeed. Forty days (such seems to have been the 
special time appointed for watching his approach to this 
critical circle) they had observed him nearing it; now 
for forty days more they watched him moving along 
what is still called right ascension, and is still measured 
by astronomers from this very crossing place. Then, and 
then only, his ascension was completed (and Ascension 
Day still measures forty days from Easter). Thereafter 
he passed to his throne of glory in the midrealm of the 
heaven father. 

And so year by year the story of the sun-god was 
repeated, and the festivals and fasts, the sacrifices and 


prayers were renewed till they entered into the very life 
of the people, never to be given up, no matter what 
changes might come over-their forms of belief. 


CHATS WITH A CHIMPANZEE. 


BY MONCURE D. CONWAY. 
Part V. 


On going to my tryst next day I was stopped by a 
policeman, who informed me that Lord and Lady 
Somebody and Maharajah Somebodyelse and their 
suite were visiting the Monkey Temple. I lost nearly 
an hour of my Chimpanzee in this way. When at 
length this fine party came out to their sedans they looked 
to me—the English especially—like tawdrily dressed 
creatures carried about as a show. Monkeys are 
carried about in some cities, but so much had my respect 
grown for monkeys that these visitors, still laughing at 
the monkeys, without in the least comprehending them, 
seemed, for the moment, the inferior order. The illu- 
sion was. heightened by the absurdity that such com- 
monplace people should possess the privilegé of seeing 
others kept at a distance from any place where they 
wished to move. I could not help growling in this way, 
and before I knew what I was doing began on an 
unpolite quotation from Shakespeare about “man, 
proud man, drest in a little brief authority,” plunging 
on to the words, “like an angry ape,” before I realized 
how personal the similitude was. 

“TI really beg your pardon,” I cried. 

“Go on with the quotation,” said the Chimpanzee 
“T like the phrase.” 

“«Like an angry ape, plays such fantastic tricks 
before high heaven as make the angels weep; who, 
with our spleens, would all themselves laugh mortal.’” 

“Good!” cried the Sage. “That writer’s memory 
ran a long way back. The man drest in brief author- 
ity and of fantastic tricks was actually evolved from 
the Angry Ape.” 

“ Why angry?” 

“ Ah well, I must leave much to your imagination. | 
You will bear in mind that mankind were developed 
from a monkey aristocracy. The few first talkers kept 
together, mated together, reproduced their superiorities, 
and thus an aristocracy of birth was formed.” 

“T have been taught to resent the idea of hereditary 
aristocracy.” 

“ Possibly, but rather, certain historic perversions of 
it like the Hindu castes. There can be no real aristoc- 
racy except that of birth or heredity. So all would per- 
ceive if every superiority attested high birth instead of 
the merely accredited birth attesting superiorty. Titled 
and crowned people are often low-born. In our antho- 
poid commonwealth we had no superiorities; when the 
talking aristocracy was formed they began to have 
trouble. The power of speech had been really developed 
by the continued mating together and interbreeding 
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of those who approximated articulate utterance. 
But these were as yet few compared with the chatter- 
ing multitude. The mysterious power of the talkers 
excited at once the fear and the jealousy of the masses. 
The angry ape appeared at the head of amob. The 
talking aristocracy would have been all slain had they 
not been able, through their power of communication, 
to combine more perfectly than the others. Under cer- 
tain circumstances, it has been said two and two do not 
make four, but forty. So it was when the first talkers 
confronted an inarticulate rabble. However, the atmos- 
phere of anger became intolerable to the talkers, and 
they all fled. They migrated from forest to forest, 
hoping that they might find some talking tribe to unite 
with, for they were too few to hold their own against 
the more ferocious animals. One day—so runs the 
legend—when they were seated amid the foliage of a 
tree they observed a handsome anthropoid animal ap- 
proach; he took a palm leaf, on it made some marks 
with a stick, then fastened it to a tree and went on his 
way. They all got down and examined the leaf, find- 
ing on it strange marks of yellow color. They left the 
leaf where they found it, resumed their seats in the tree, 
and watched to see what would follow. Soon another, 


a female even handsomer than he who had marked the 


leaf approached, took down the leaf, scrutinized it, then 
followed on the exact path the other had gone, There- 
on the whole company, after a brief consultation, pur 
sued the solitary figure and surrounded her. They 
treated her gently, and, when her fears were soothed, 
found that she could talk a little—less than themselves. 
But she had a talent which they had not; she could 
make marks on any surface corresponding to sounds she 


uttered. She made them understand that she was one of | 


a small company which had developed a power of com- 
municating silently by these marks on leaves, and who, 
like themselves, had become objects of jealousy and 
fear to their tribe. They, too, had become exiles. She 
guided the company to her friends; these talkers and 
writers became allies, and together they went on a pil- 
grimage to find other allies of similar advancement. 
They found a few here and there, and at length had 
gathered a sufficient number to form a powerful tribe. 

Now, it had become, among all the monkey tribes, a 
rumor, then a tradition, that somewhere there existed a 
society of nobler beings, a realm of angels. The talking 
and writing people in the distance were thus dreamed of 
among the lower tribes; but whenever any one was found 
among them developing these angelic powers, he was 
slain, or had to fly. Such exiles sometimes found their 
way to the nobler commonwealth. 

“You will observe that by so steadily exiling or 
slaying their superior minds the old ape tribes doomed 
themselves to remain apes. The race of inferior monkeys 
has been developed from those who rendered progress 


impossible. The survival of the fittest for preserving 
their old social order became their principle of existence. 
On the other hand the exiles drew to themselves every 
variation and improvement which had excited the fear 
or jealousy of their fellows. Some of these variations 
were intellectual, others physical. Two or three would 
come bringing an improved heel, others a rudimentary 
thumb, yet others a shapelier nose or chin. It had 
been gradually recorded on palm leaves that these pecu- 
liarities could be transmitted to children. Certain 
scribes were appointed to observe and register the 
results of mating one superiority with another. Nat- 
ural affections followed the lines of improvement so indi- 
cated, and any affections contrary to the laws formed by 
experience died out—as now, in Christian societies, sex- 
ual feeling between brother and sister has been extir- 
pated. Here, too, as already mentioned in the case of. 
an earlier phase, freedom was the great factor in the evo- 
lution. So long as the principle of selection was purely 
and exclusively determined by improvement of the race— 
there being no restriction whatever for the sake of any 
zod—the evolution was rapid. The progress to 
humanity was by grand leaps. <As in the case of 
speech, obtained by an infinitesimal change of form, 
leading on infinite effects, each subsequent attainment 
surrounded itself with a new world. Take this city of 


Benares; within my memory it has been transformed 


from a village to a city. By what means? By a 
kettle of water. One man put a valve on it that 
would bind or loose its vapor at will. Another set 
the kettle on wheels and called it a steam engine. 
The face of the world is changed. That kind of thing 
happened millions of times. Each little step taken 
opened a world of resources, with powers to utilize 
them. Man was developed. 

“ But as the first developed talkers and writers had 
been comparatively few, so the first men were compar- 
atively few; and these, like their forerunners, were pur- 
sued by fear and jealousy of the half-humanized. In 
this higher commonwealth the dismal story of the 
anthropoid tribe was repeated. The aristocracies of 
intelligence and beauty were forced to flee, and in the 
end formed a society which began the works of human 
civilization. So it went on for ages. The ape seemed 
to have died out of this new form. He might reappear 
in the fantastic tricks of boys, but education soon bound 
him. But, alas, though physically bound he survived 
morally, and, in the further progress of the human 
society, made himself felt. For man found himself 
surrounded by obstructions and enemies. Serpents, 
wild beasts, diseases, hurricanes, drouth and famine 
beset him. He fought these bravely and steadily made 
headway against them until it unfortunately occurred to 
some of the least courageous to try and explain them 
metaphysically. Now there had been preserved from 
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their ancient apehood a tradition of the wrathful 
gorillas or other creatures against which the more 
human forms had been defended. In dreams the hated 
and hunted ancestors of humanity have been haunted by 
visions ofthe Angry Ape. There now arose some mys- 
tery men who ascribed outward reality to the vision 
coined by fear, and imagined that there must be a gigantic 
Ape, creator and god of apes, who was angry and 
jealous at the way in which some of his creatures had 
taken the work of creation into their own hands. The 
idea once started response came from the closeted ape 
lurking in each of the least developed. These now 
ascribed thunder and lightning, tempests and diseases, to 
the wrath of the Supreme Ape, and there grew a panic- 
stricken clamor for men who could pacify the Ape 
demon. In response to this clamor appeared the 
priesthood. 

“The priesthood declared that the jealous and angry 
Supreme Ape would destroy them all unless they gave 
him the larger part of their food, and built temples to 
him, and in these supported a large number of men to 
kneel before him, acknowledge his supremacy, and sing 
his praises all the time. I have somewhere one of the 
litanies to the Eternal Ape.” 

«I should much like to see it,” said I. 

The Chimpanzee went off and returned with some 
very old and dry palm-leaves, from which he read me 
the following 

LITANY TO THE HOLY APE. 
O, Ape of Apes, we acknowledge Thee to be our Creator and 
Ruler! 
Thou art angry with us nearly every day. : 
Just art Thou, visiting our sins upon our children. 
Thou art so very, very just! 
Anger is thy customary attitude. 
Thou art angry that we should keep Thee angry. 
We have wickedly eaten the fruit of knowledge. Mad art Thou! 
We have walked in the light of our own eyes. Mad art Thou! 
We have followed the guidance of our own hearts. Mad art Thou! 
We have set before us the wisdom of man instead of fear of Thee. 

Mad art Thou! 

We have not remembered that the wisdom of man is foolish- 
ness to the Great Ape. Mad art Thou! 

Thou god of wrath! 

Thou jealous god! 

Thou god of battles! 

Almighty Gorilla! 

The sun is Thy throne and the sun-stroke Thy sceptre. 

Whirlwinds are wheels of Thy chariot. 

Common sense cannot stand before Thy uncommon abilities. 

Thou sendest Thy plagues and our reason is silenced. 

The thunder is Thy argument. 

The logic of Thy lightning is irresistible. 

Weak-minded were he who would withstand the persuasiveness 
of Thy pestilences. 

Pity, Everlasting Ape, our inherited depravity, our tendency to 
think for ourselves! 

Through accursed human knowledge we have strayed from Thy 
ways like lost monkeys. 

Yet, O Holy Ape, much of the monkey is left in us still. 


We can still turn from the tree of knowledge to the tree on 
which cocoanuts grow. 

Though we look like men not much of the — of men is left 
in us. 

We will part with all of it if Thou wilt smile on us. 

Thou shalt have our virgins, or Thy priests shall. 

Also, two-thirds of our wool. 

Likewise of our bread and butter. 

All who deny Thee shall be roasted. 

Only spare us, spare us, Holy, Eternal, Omnipotent Ape!” 

“Good God!” cried I with excitement, as the Chim- 
panzee ceased. 

“Good God!” said he, looking around, “ Who is 
he?” 

“Tt was only an exclamation,” I answered; “never- 
theless—” 

But before I could enter upon any theistic discus- 
sion a gust of wind, from a storm whose rising we had 
not noticed, broke through the court and scattered the 
litany leaves. They were tossed among the monkeys 
who found great fun in chasing them. The happy 
possessors of the inscribed leaves perched themselves 
at various points, when, surrounded by eager groups 
they played with their treasures. But the leaves were 
very ancient and dry, and in a few moments they were 
all reduced to fine dust. Just then a great crash of 
thunder came,and my old ese ks looked up with 
a twinkling eye. 

“OQ Angry Ape,” he cried, «you have overdone it 
this time with your fantastic tricks, and puffed out of 
the world your last litany.” 

“]T am not so sure of that,” I remarked. 


DEMOCRATIC THEORY AND PRACTICE. 
BY W. L. GARRISON, JR. 

In considering the right and the necessity of admitting 
women to the franchise—opening the door of opportu- 
nity to the hitherto suppressed majority—the ‘still 
larger question of universal suffrage presents itself. It 
may safely be affirmed that many advocates of woman 
suffrage are unprepared to accept the logical conse- 
quences of their principles. The line must be drawn 
somewhere, but each disfranchised class would draw it 
so a3 to include itself, whatever becomes of those left 
shivering outside of the body politic. When it was 
proposed to admit the freedmen to citizenship, there 
were women of prominence who would have prevented 
the precedence of the negro. The plea was plausible 
that the educated women were much better fitted to 
vote intelligently than the imbruted product of slavery, 
and only political necessity forced the ballot into black 
hands, as the same necessity had already _— Mr, . 
Lincoln to proclaim emancipation. 

A recent writer in the North American Review has 
called attention to the varied and unequal laws that 
determine the right of suffrage in the different States 
and Territories. No uniformity prevails. Whatever 
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may be our Fourth-of-July opinions regarding demo- 
cratic institutions, the fact remains that the democratic 
theory of the founders of the republic is as little 
regarded in practice as was the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence in the days of slavery. Therefore the oft- 
heard, doleful complaints or predictions of the failure of 
a republican form of government, and the assertion that 
our democratic experiment is on trial, may be truthfully 
met by the affirmation that the world has never had a 
republican form of government, and the only thing on 
trial is the usurpation which calls itself a democracy. 

Why be deceived by names? Until the right of 
the most ignorant, the poorest and even the immoral to 
be represented at the ballot-box equally with the learned, 
the rich and the virtuous is acknowledged, we fall short 
of the saving theory that “government derives its just 
power from the consent of the governed.” Otherwise 
the unfortunate classes alluded to must be excepted 
from the definition of peop!e. When Mr. Lincoln 
characterized our government as “of the people, by the 
people and for the people,” who can suppose that he 
meant to eliminate the very ones whose hope and 
encouragement lay in self-government? 

In nearly all governments recognizing the mon- 
archical theory, wealth and learning have known how to 
protect themselves. -Unprotected, unrepresented and 
uncared for, except in so far as they could be used to 
serve and profit the powerful classes, the common peo- 
ple have toiled, and suffered and died. Democracy is 
the final attempt of human nature to vindicate its own 
dignity and trustworthiness. From immemorial times 
the government of the many by the few has been the 
rule. Under the plea of divine right, or personal might, 
or the natural order of society, tyrants have been in the 
saddle, and the mass of mankind have been trodden in 
the dust. Democracy proclaims the inherent and 
natural rights of every being wearing the human form. 
No person, however lowly, however unlearned, how- 
ever lacking in virtue through ignorance can rightfully 
be excluded in choosing the rulers of all. The only 
basis of self-government is abiding faith in humanity, 
and a recognition that all human growth tends heaven- 
ward as naturally as plants seek the light. 

These axiomatic truths need emphasizing nowhere 
more emphatically than in this republic, where with the 
increase of material comfort and education comes also 
the assumption of the rich and educated that they alone 
should control the franchise. One wearies of the fash- 
ionable objection to giving woman her political rights, 
everywhere offered by those enjoying the prerogative, 
that “we have too wide suffrage already; it should be 
limited rather than extended.” No voter has ever yet 
been discovered who unselfishly says “as suffrage is too 
broad, therefore, deprive me of my right to vote.” Test 
him by that proposition and he talks of the tea-party in 
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Boston Harbor and of Bunker Hill. The divine right 
of the royal family of Russia to govern is not more an 
article of faith with the Czar, than is the conviction of 
the legal voter of the United States in his divine right 
to the ballot. 

Is it not, therefore, the most effective way of liber- 
ating woman to strike for the right of every human 
being governed, to have his voice represented and 
recorded at the polls, with only the acknowledged 
exceptions which bear unfairly on no one? Of course 
it is necessary to agree that an arbitrary limit of age 
must govern the admission to citizenship, although we 
admit that many under the prescribed age may be more 
competent to vote than many above it. The rule savors 
neither of injustice nor proscription. 

A proper rule of probation for foreigners before 
voting is justifiable. Otherwise elections might be car- 
ried by importations of people who had no purpose to 
remain; but foreigners intending to become dona fide 
citizens need not be long excluded. The feeble-minded 
and the insane have no opinion to be recorded, and the 
criminals, having deliberately violated laws in whose 
making or retention they have an equal voice with all 
others, have forfeited, for a period at least, their right to 
be consulted. Having proclaimed themselves enemies 
to society by their acts, they cannot justly complain if 
society protects itself by excluding them from it. 

With these exceptions can a true democracy debar 
from citizenship even its most unpromising members? 
At present the artificial line of sex is drawn in all the 
States, with partial exceptions of a limited nature in a 
few. In Rhode Island property qualifications obtain; 
in other States educational tests are used, and race differ- 
ences are an excuse for disfranchisement. 

The legal inability arising from sex is receiving too 
wide-spread discussion to need any consideration here. 
The near and complete recognition of woman’s equal 
citizenship is certain. 

The property qualification has not made Rhode 
Island a model of self-government, and its speedy aboli- 
tion is a foregone conclusion. Virtue and poverty are 
not incompatible, and wealth is often the possession of 
the ignorant. An educational test can be urged with 
more show of reason, but will not bear examination. It 
is preparing one to swim while prohibiting him from > 
the water. Liberty is the only possible preparation for 
liberty, and to borrow Mr. Lowell’s admirable state- 
ment, “the best way to teach a man how to vote is to 
give him the chance to practice.” The disfranchisement 
of vice is impossible because a moral test is impossible, 
excepting at the line of law breaking. Rags and 
squalor are deceptive tests, as the distinguished bank- 
presidents and mill-treasurers resident in our State prisons 
demonstrate. 

Ifthe democratic theory is true that responsibility 
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educates, that rights and duties are reciprocal, it is the 
very classes which fastidious critics of our form of gov- 
ernment would exclude from the polls which most need 
to be brought there. Unless the assumption is correct 
that the mass of the people are really interested in good 
government, if only shown where their interests lie, we 
may as well abandon self-government and go back to 
“the reign of Chaos and old Night.” 

The founders of our government probably never 
dreamed of the strain our institutions would incur from 
the inundation of foreigners, bred under despotism and 
precipitated ez masse into our politics. That the 
system has borne the strain so well, and assimilated 
with success such apparently indigestible material, is 
proof enough of its vitality and virtue. It takes but a 
generation to transform aliens into law-abiding Ameri- 
can citizens. The process is not always savory, but the 
product repays. It is natural that abuses should be 
developed and mistakes made, but as the people cannot 
escape payment for them, they learn self-government 
most through suffering and discipline. 

It cannot be demonstrated that one class was ever 
able to understand and represent the needs of another. 
No matter what sophistry is offered in its justification it 
is a power that cannot be delegated. Every disfran- 
chised class in a republic is an oppressed class, be it 
women, Indians or Chinese. From national contempt 
and hatred the negro has, by virtue of the ballot, gained 
the deference of all political parties. Our theory of 
government allows no place for disfranchised subjects. 
Their existence irritates and festers to the discomfort of 
the whole body. The Indian, protected by law through 
the constitutional method of the ballot, and subject to its 
enactments, loses his dangerous nature and becomes 
harmless as a citizen. The poultice of suffrage allays 
the sore of barbarism, and justice is a better safeguard 
than armies. Our Chinese population awaits the same 
remedy, and American politicians will yet study the 
language of compliment for the countrymen of Confu- 
cius when they cast American votes. 

Democracy suffers the penalty of its own disobe- 
dience. It cannot have peace or safety while it refuses 
to live up to its creed. Deprived of the national 
method of expressing dissatisfaction, the disfranchised 
find more dangerous vents for their discontent. Suf- 
frage is asafety-valve. Dumb abuses grow in silence, 
and attain threatening proportions before society is 
aware of their existence. Gifted with speech they call 
attention to themselves for their own destruction. Sup- 
pression in Russia produces dynamite and assassination. 
Expression in America secures a guarantee of safety 
Siberia cannot give. When New York sends a pugilist 
and gambler to represent her in Congress, like pain to 
the body, it is the signal that something is wrong, and 
the doctors are called in. There should exist no dark 


spot in a republic unrepresented. Stifle the political 
voice of Five Points, and Fifth Avenue forgets its dan- 
gerous neighbor. Allow it utterance, and wealth unites 
with philanthropy to extinguish vicious conditions. 

The faithless may deplore the broadening of suffrage, 
but it is futile to oppose it. To quote again from 
Lowell’s address on Democracy: “ For the question is 
no longer the academic one, is it wise to give every 
man the ballot, but the practical one, is it prudent to 
deprive whole classes of it’ any longer? It may be 
conjectured that it is cheaper in the long run to lift 
men up than to hold them down, and that the ballot in 
their hands is less dangerous to society than a sense of 
wrong in their heads.” 

The right to vote once grasped has never been vol- 
untarily relinquished, and in spite of pessimism, with 
every extension of the franchise, society has rested 
more safely on its broadened base. So, however 
threatening appear the portents, and however the 
tempests roar, the ship of democracy, now too far upon 
its course to put back, must 


“Right onward drive unharmed. 


The port, well worth the cruise, is near 
And every wave is charmed.” 


GOETHE AND SCHILLER’S XENIONS. 
BY DR. PAUL CARUS. 

It is well known what good friends Goethe and 
Schiller were. After the two great poets had become 
personally acquainted they inspired, criticised and cor- 
rected each other, their common ideal being the firm 
basis of their mutual friendship. The chief monument 
of their alliance are the Xenions, a collection of satirical 
epigrams which were published for the first time in the 
Musen-Almanach of 1797. 

Goethe and Schiller had many enemies. On the one 
side the orthodox and narrow-minded féetists considered 
their poetry as irreligious and un-Christian; they accused 
them of paganism, while on the other side the shallow 
rationalist Nicolai, a man of some common sense but 
without any genius, railed at them as well as at Kant, 
Fichte and other great minds of his time who went 
beyond his depth so as to be incomprehensible to him. 

Nicolai was a rich and influential publisher in Ber- 
lin; he was an author himself, and a very prolific one 
too, but all his writings are barren and shallow. On 
several occasions he had severely criticised Goethe, and 
our great poet-twins accused him that in fighting super- 
stition he attacked poetry, and when he wanted to sup- 
press the belief in sfzrits he tried to abolish spirit also. 
So Goethe makes him say in the Walpurgisnacht: 


“Ich sag’s Euch Geistern in’s Gesicht, 
Den Geistes-Despotismus leid ich nicht; 
Mein Geist kann ihn nicht exerciren.” 
tell you, spirits, to face, 
give to spirit-despotism no place; 
My spirit cannot practice it at all.} 
—Bayard Translation. 
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In the years 1795 and 1796 Schiller was irritated 
because his periodical, Die Horen, had proved a failure, 
and Goethe was dissatisfied because his latest publica- 
tions had been coolly received in different quarters. 
Therefore they decided to wage a destructive war against 
their common enemies, and to come down upon them in 
a literary thunderstorm. The poets planned in company 
a “ poetical devilry,” as they called it, and named their 
satirical poetry Xenions. Xenion means originally a 
present which the host gives to a stranger who enjoys 
his hospitality. The Roman poet Martial called his 
_ book of satirical epigrams Xenia; and, as Goethe and 
Schiller intended to deal such epigrammatical thrusts to 
Nicolai and other offenders, they accepted Martial’s 
expression and called their verses Xenions, The first 
Xenions were mostly of a personal character, but by and 
by they became more general and lost their aggressive- 
ness. There are among them many which are lofty and 
full of deep thought. The form of the verses is like 
their Roman prototype, the distich, i. e., two lines con- 
sisting of a dactylic hexameter and a pentameter. 

The distich has scarcely, if ever, been used in English 
poetry, although there is much classical beauty in its 
form. The hexameter is known to Americans from 
Longfellow’s “ Evangeline.” The pentameter consists 
of twice two and a half, i. e., five, dactylic meters 
[-u u-u u-] which are separated by an incision. Instead 
of two short syllables there may be always one long 
syllable, with the exception of the fifth meter of the 
hexameter and the latter half of the pentameter. The 
schedile of a distich, accordingly, is like this: 

—U U-U U—U U—u 
|| 

Goethe and Schiller’s distichs are not always very 
elegant, and sometimes lack in smoothness and correct- 
ness. This excited the anger of Voss, the famous trans- 
lator of Homer in the original meter of dactylic hex- 
ameters. Voss ridiculed Goethe and Schiller for their 
bad classical versification in a distich, which he intention- 
ally made even worse than the worst of theirs, using the 
words with a wrong accentuation: 

“In* Weimar and’ in Je’-na, they make” hexame’-ters like 
this’ one, ; 

But’ the Pen’ -tameters” Are” even queer” -er than this.” 

In spite of some awkwardness and lack of elegance 
in diction, the Xenions contain gems which overflow 
with sentiment and thought. I select a few of them 
which seem to me worth translating. 

Schiller says about the dactylic distich and its har- 
monious structure: 

“In the hexameter rises the jet of a wonderful fountain, 
Which then graciously back —_In the pentameter falls.” 

Nicolai had attacked Kant’s 7ranscendental Phi/los- 
ophy, according to which the form of thought as well 
as of things plays an important part in the explanation 
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of phenomena. And Schiller, as we know from his 

esthetical essays, considered form to be the spirituality 

of the world. The material of a piece of art does not 
constitute its value; its form is all-important. Nicolai 
cannot appreciate form: 

“ War he wages against all forms; he during his lifetime 
Only with troubles and pain Gathered materials in heaps.” 
In a scientific essay the subject matter is important in 

itself; the style in which it is written may be weak; per- 

haps it does not detract much from the value of such a 

work. But in art the form is essential. The idea of a 

poem and its diction, a thought and its expression must 

form a harmonious unity. The material and its shape 

have grown to be one thing. The matter of which a 

piece of art consists is forgotten for the sake of its form. 

Schiller says, somewhere in his letters on zxsthetics: 

“ The annthilation of matter by form is the true secret 

of art.” This explains his distich: 

“Truth will be strong although an inferior hand should defend it, 
But in the empire of art Form and its contents are one.” 
Neither Goethe nor Schiller took to the idea of 

supernaturalism. If the human mind ventures beyond 
nature, it may construct metaphysical systems, but 
they stand in empty space. Genius may increase nature 
by giving shape and form to it; he impresses the seal of 
his individuality upon it, but that is nature also. 

“ Reason may build above nature, but finds there emptiness only. 
Genius can nature increase; But it is nature he adds.” 
Another double distich on form is the following: 


“ Good of the good, I declare, each sensible man can evolve it; 
But the true genius, indeed, Good of the bad can produce. 

Forms reproduced are mere imitation. The genius createth; 

What is to others well formed, _Is but material to him.” 
The rule of beauty is oneness, or “ unity in variety”: 


“ Beauty is always but one, though the beautiful changes and 
varies 
And 'tis the change of the one, 
forms.” 


Nicolai describes in the memoirs of his journeys how 
he searched for the fountain-head of the Danube in the 
Black Forest. With regard to this a \enion declares: 
“ Nothing he likes that is great; therefore, oh! glorious Danube, 

Nickel traces thy course _ Till thou art shallow and flat.” 

Excellent is the comparison of such a dunce as 
Nicolai, or perhaps of another conceited person, to Soc- 
rates! The oracle at Delphi pronounced Socrates to be 
wise because the philosopher had declared himself to be 
ignorant. The distich says: 

“ Pythia dubbed him a sage for proudly of ignorance bragging. 
Friend, how much wiser art thou? What he pretended, 
thou art.” 

The poets did not even spare their friends; accord- 
ing to the ethics of pure reason, that virtue is highest 
which is performed against our own inclination. Schil- 
ler, though an admirer of Kant, ridicules the rigidity of 
his ethics in one of his Xenions. The poet says: 


Which thus the beautiful - 
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“ Willingly serve I my friends; but ’tis pity, I do it with pleasure. 
And I am really vexed, That there’s no virtue in me!” 

And he answers in a second distich: 

“ There is no other advice than that you try to despise friends, 
And, with disgust, you will do What such a duty 
demands.” 

David Hume’s skepticism was in Schiller’s time super- 
ceded by Kant’s idealism. Hume, being in hades, hears 
Kantian philosophers talk. Their ideas are all confusion, 
he thinks, and only his own theory is consistent. So 
David Hume says to a neophyte: 

“ Do not speak to those folks, for Kant has confused all together. 
Me you must ask; forIam, Even in hades, myself.” 

A crowd of many people generally behave very 
foolishly, although the single individuals who constitute 
the crowd may be quite sensible. This fact has been 
often observed, and one of the Xenioms says: 

“Every one of them, singly considered, is sensible, doubtless, 
But, in a body, the whole Number of them is an ass.” 

Famous is the following distich: 

“ Science to one is the Goddess, majestic and lofty,—to th’ other 
She is a cow who supplies Butter and milk for his home.” 

Often quoted for their ethical value are these 

Nenions : 
“ Art thou afraid of death? thou wishest for being immortal! 
Live as a part of the whole, When thou art gone, it 
remains.” * 
“ Out of life there are two roads for every one open: 
To the Ideal the one, th’ other is leading to Death. 
Try to escape in freedom as long as you live, on the former, 
Ere on the latter you are Doomed to destruction and 
death.” 
“ Truth which injures, is dearer to me than available errors. 
Truth will cure all pain, | Which is inflicted by truth.” 
“No one resemble the other, but each one resemble f the 
Highest! 
How is that possible? Say! Perfect must ev’ry one be.” 

Grandeur is not a matter of vastness, but of lofti- 
ness; not material but spiritual greatness makes sublime: 

“ Our astronomers say, their science is truly sublimest; 
But sublimity, sirs, | Never existeth in space.” 
The poet addresses his Muse: 


How I could live without thee, I know not. But horror o’er- 
takes me 
Seeing these thousands and more Who without thee can 
exist.” 


We conclude with two distichs on religion. Goethe 


as well as Schiller were of true religious instinct, but 
both were averse to any sectarianism or dogmatical 
belief: | 


* Mr. E. C. Hegeler requests me to call the attention of the reader to the 
importance of this distich. It contains én muce “‘ the fundamental idea of Mon- 
ism.”’ The original German is: 

Vor dem Tode erschrickst Du! Du wiinschest unsterblich zu leben? 

Leb im Ganzen! Wenn Du Lange dahin bist, es bleibt. 

This “living immortal” by living in the whole as a part of the whole is the 
immortality of the soul Mr. Hegeler spoke of in his essay ‘The Basis of 
Ethics,” and this idea is the salient point of the Monistic doctrine which the 
founder of Tue Court has made its standing programme. 


“ Which religion I have? There is none of all you may mention 
Which I embrace; and the cause? _ Truly, religion it is!” 
This religion is, as the poets express it in the above- 
quoted distich, to live as a part of the whole, as a part 
of humanity. The answer given in the last Xenzon, we 
may well imagine, did not satisfy the narrow-minded 
orthodox. They cannot bring forward reasons, but they 
say: “ Belief is a matter of conscience; if you do not 
believe, it is because you do not want to.” Of such 
people the Xenion says: 


“ Well, I expected it so, for, if they have nothing to answer, 
Then they immediately make Matter of conscience of it.” 


“CHRISTIAN SCIENCE.” 
BY S. V. CLEVENGER, M. D. 

The brain being one of a*number of associated or- 
gans, it is not remarkable that general health or sickness 
should affect the mind, nor that mental states should in- 
fluence bodily conditions. Hippocrates knew that heart 
disease caused anxiety which was expressed in the face, 
and everyone knows that the liver difficulty called jaun- 
dice is attended with the “jaundiced disposition,” and 
that the sfes phthisica, a peculiar hopefulness, belongs 
to lung consumption. 

Hope, fear, joy or grief influence the nutrition of the 
body; a fright may stop the digestion of a meal or cause 
death by arrest of the heart’s action; joy has been known 
to kill, and excitement to impart great temporary 
strength. A very superficial examination of certain 
anatomical facts will aid the reader to understand this 
inter-dependence of mind and body, and intimate the 
direction in which the physiological psychologist works. 
It is no longer blasphemy to call the heart a pump, 
though that is precisely the charge Plempius from his 
pulpit made against Harvey for the assertion, nor is it 
flying in the face of Providence to speak of the arteries, 
capillaries and veins as tubes through which the blood 
is pumped by the heart; but when this half knowledge 
is built upon by the aid of the microscope, and the ob- 
server announces that the entire animal economy is a 
mechanism controlled by definite physical and chemical 
laws, and apparently nothing else, the olden denuncia- 
tions are renewed. 

Every portion of the body must have its food, and 
the blood current is merely elaborated, diluted, though 
concentrated, food, and the nerves and brain require 
more of this sustenance than other parts. Consciousness 
is lost the instant the brain is not supplied with blood, 
whether from heart failure or other cause. Surrounding 
the arteries are muscular bands that by contraction and 
expansion supplement the heart’s action in propelling 
the blood onward. If there happen to be irregularity 
in the constriction or dilatation of these tubes, through 
the tightening or relaxation of the enveloping muscles, 
then circulatory aberrations occur, such as congestions, | 
blushing, flushing, paleness, rapidity or slowness of pulse, 
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etc., producing convulsions, apoplexy, paralysis, neural- 
gias, fairtings; and where these disturbances are limited 
to areas instead of being general, certain local effects fol- 
low, such as tumors and u'cers. 

Toward the gray matter of the brain and spinal 
marrow proceed a multitude of sensory nerves, carrying 
inward impressions of touch, taste, heat, cold, smell, 
sight; telegraph lines that relate the individual to the 
outer world. From this same gray matter proceed mo- 
tor nerves to all the muscles that move the arms, legs, 
trunk, head, or that surround the intestines, blood- vessels, 
the lung tubules and the glands. An impression that is 
unpleasant may pass over some of the sensory nerves 
and cause the motor nerves to provoke contractions of 
its muscles, which will be evidenced by a start, or spring 
backward, a flushed or pallid face, an outpour of per- 
spiration from the sweat glands, that are, for the time 
being, paralyzed. In countless instances the control of 
the body by the nervous system, and in as many more, 
the dependence of the nervous system upon the healthy 
working of other organs, could be shown; but all these 
facts are obtainable by experience and a study of ele- 
mentary physiology. 

One of the most protean ailments is known as hys- 
teria. The sufferer is usually a female and in most 
instances has inherited an unstable nervous system, which, 
through idleness, social dissipation and the yielding of 
relatives to every caprice, becomes confirmed. The er- 
ratic working of her circulation may, for awhile, shut 
off blood supply from the back part of the brain and 
afford hysterical blindness, partial or complete; if the 
speech center in front of the left ear be denuded, by 
spasm, of blood, then there is “aphonia” or hysterical 
speechlessness, or feebleness of voice; erratic blood sup- 
ply also causes the “clavus” or hysterical headache; 
similar vascillating nutrition to other parts may set up 
the breathlessness, even the mucous rattling in the lungs, 
that simulates pneumonia, the rapid heart action, the 
writhings, contortions of hysterical convulsions or par- 
alytic conditions and limb contractions. 

Hysterical paralytics have been known to be bed- 
ridden for years and upon an alarm of fire spring nimbly 
from the house, or after months of successfully main- 
tained cramped position of a leg suddenly straighten it 
under excitement, or when chloroformed. Minor cases 
usually complain of many indefinite things, but major or 
minor sufferers invariably react favorably to mental im- 
pressions if suitably afforded. For instance, an honest 
old physician frankly told the father of an hysterical girl 
that nothing but quackery would cure her. Resort was 
had to an “ Indian doctor,” who, with the impressiveness 
of hig mysterious mumblings, long hair and emphatic 
assurances of omnipotence, actually induced her to arise 
from bed, restored to health. Years afterward some 
ruse the doctor used was injudiciously explained to her 
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and she at once returned to her bed and became de- 
mented. Discipline and education are far better meth- 
ods than such deceit. | 

Many a scientific physician has suffered in his own 
esteem upon being credited with some such success, acci- 
dentally gained, and many a charlatan has exulted in the 
discovery of some such power over cases and marched 
to further conquests as a magnetic, magneto-electric, 
mesmeric, hypnotic, spiritualistic, faith-healer, or under 
some such designation. 

Dishonesty and ignorance are not confired to any so- 
called school of medicine, and regularly educated physi- 
cians may be found who justify their resort to question- 
able means of securing fees. 

_ It is not alone the hysterical who are susceptible to 
mental influence over diseases. Many a good old prac- 
titioner has been told “ The very sight of you makes me 
better,” by persons who could not be classed even as 
nervous. It is the unconscious operation of mentality 
that occurs every minute of our lives and is most notice- 
able when the pull at a dentist’s door bell stops a 
toothache. 

Members of the Chicago Medical Society can recall 
the time when an honest ignoramus detailed his wonder- 
ful power in several cases and asked for an explanation 
of its source. A better informed physician present sug- 
gested that a good-looking doctor was the secret of the 
recoveries in the cases described, and advised him to look 
up the literature of hysteria. 

The history of medicine is full of successive epidemics 
of quackery, and undoubtedly during them many cases 
have been permanently-benefited through emotional 
exercise, while more have been temporarily helped. 
The old superstition of the kings’ ability to cure scrofula 
by his touch died out with the advance of knowledge, it 
becoming known that most of the applicants for this — 
species of divine healing did not have the king’s evil at 
all, and that the coin given to each case attracted ma- 
lingerers. Perkins by means of his “tractors,” cylinders 
of metal held in the hands, “cured” multitudes through- 
out Europe. The Grotto of Lourdes, and a dance upon 
the tomb of Abelard and Heloise, has enabled many a 
cripple to throw, away his crutches, but some way or 
other such rages die out and people need some new im- 
position. 

One of the most prolific sources of revenue to every 
species of charlatanry, including faith-cure, is mistaken 
diagnosis. The cancer doctor removes false cancers 
and whenever ignorance pronounces upon the nature of 
its own disease, knavery is ready to relieve it of its 
troubles and its cash. In this recent puerility called 
“Christian Science” we may grant that not all its votaries 
are either knaves or fools, for undoubtedly people who 
are fairly well informed on most topics, and who are sin- 
cere in their belief, practice it, or are practiced upon by 
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it, often with success for the reasons mentioned, but such 
people are guiltless of physiological or pathological 
knowledge, know nothing of the fundamentals of scien- 
tific medicine and can be thus uninformed without de- 
serving to be called rascals or generally ignorant. 

There seems to be bitter internecine war among these 
Christian healers, for Mr. Teed, who claims to be the 
Messiah, does not disdain to touch the patient, while 
other “ metaphysicians” do not find the contact neces- 
sary. Some contributor to Mr. Teed’s journal perti- 
nently asks how it is possible for faith healers to acquire 
all this wonderful power in twelve lessons regardless of 
their being atheists, illiterate, impure or the reverse. 

“Christian Science” can effect cures in many hyster- 
ical cases, particularly headaches and some minor troubles 
that are not hysterical, but that can be reached through 
a mental impression; but of course belief is a sine gua 
non. ‘That or any other species of medical nonsense can 
“cure” self limited diseases which will recover if left to 
themselves. The fost hoc ergo propter hoc delusion is 
constantly held up to the student of medicine to warn 
him that he must not think a recovery to be a cure in 
every case, but the “metaphysician” is bothered by no 
such misgiving. Mumps will recover in a week; even 
typhoid fever and rheumatism in six weeks if not treated 
at all, possibly scarlatina or small-pox, but it is better to 
aid recovery by the exercise of a little medical common 
sense. 

It would be safe to offer a reward of a million dol- 
lars for any “ metaphysical” cure of a genuine cancer, 
a real migraine, an actual lung consumption or even a 
posttive corn, not to mention the amputation of a leg or 
the reduction of a dislocation, 

Occasionally we hear of actual failures of Christian 
Science and owing to the very materialistic views of the 
educated physician he is not surprised at such failures 
any more than at the inability of that “science” to faith- 
cure a leaky water pipe, without a plumber, or to faith- 
cure into solidity one of Budensick’s wrecked houses, 
for when Bright’s disease means that the kidneys are 
disintegrating, and dropsy follows from this or a badly 
disorganized heart, which does not pump blood to the 
kidneys, and when gangrene or decay of the body, 
usually the legs, follows from the little tubules or capil- 
laries being plugged up or not conveying the needed 
nutrition to parts, the aforesaid physician cannot possibly 
conceive of faith,or mummery of any kind, restoring 
these tissues any more than it can build a house or pum 
out a sinking ship. | 


The following was clipped from the Chicago Evening Mail, and is very 
much to the point, while it accounts for the special mentions of dropsy and 
gangrene made above: 

Kansas City, Mo,, June 10.—The death of Mrs. Hannah Updike, from 
dropsy and gangrene, while in the hands and under the care of believers in the 
Christian science, er faith-cure, is exciting no end of comment in this city. 
Mrs. Updike was the wife of a well known stockman of Topeka, and was 
brought here and placed under the care of the faith healers eight days ago, at 
her own request. She was suffering from anes and gangrene. The doctors 


had pronoun. ed her case incurable. Before death gangrene had spread over an 
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entire limb. From the time she was given up to the care of the faith healers 
all medicines, even opiates, were . She was consiantly surrounded bya 
half-dozen or more believers, who in the midst of her terrible agonies d her 
to believe and she would certainly be cured. At midnight, Mrs. estes Behan. 
one of the party, stood over her and deciared that ‘‘ disease must succumb to 
the fiat of the mind.” At 12: .=. Updike was dead, and Mrs. Houston, the 
nurse of the healers, couse k the hair from her cold forehead, and said, 
** She surrendered hope to fear.”” 
few hours before her death her agony was so great that her husband, 

against the protests of the others present, gave her an opiate. ‘‘ We told him 
not to do it,” said one of the attendants. ‘ It pa me Wy end power of | 
fear over the mind. It also dulled the mind, and prevented it rebelling 
with all its power inst the results of latent fear, which we hold is made 
manifest on the body in different forms of disease.” 

“Did you know she was dying?” a reporter asked. 

** The mind can rise above all emergencies,”” was the only response. 

As an excuse for not summoning a physician to at lease relieve the intense 
os of her dying hours one of the healers said: ‘* Mrs. Updike became a true 

liever in the cure of Christian science. “We are censu 

physician, but had we done so it would have been a 
that some material injury existed. This would have s d the Christian 


science cure.’ 
In speaking of the case Dr. Elliston said: ‘I consider that criminal ignor- 
ance was displayed in the treatment of this case. The law, however, has no 
gnorance.’ | 


provision for punishing 


THE MODERN SKEPTIC. 
BY JOHN BURROUGHS. 
Part ii. 


The wise skeptic also sees that faith or supersti- 
tion, rather than reason, must be the guide of the mass 
of mankind. What Strabo said nineteen centuries ago 
still holds true. ‘It is impossible,” said the old Greek, 
“to conduct women and the gross multitude, and to 
render them holy, pious and upright by the precepts of 
reason and philosophy ; superstition or the fear of the gods 
must be called in aid, the influence of which is founded 
on fiction or prodigies. For the thunder of Jupiter, 
the wgis of Minerva, the trident of Neptune, the 
torches and snakes of the Furies, the spears of the gods © 
adorned with ivy, and the whole ancient theology are 
all fables which the legislators who formed the politi- 
cal constitution of States employ as bugbears to overawe 
the credulous and simple.” 

But from the point of view of the individual, of a 
serene, well-balanced, well-ordered life, reason is the 
best. ‘Prove all things, hold fast that which is good,” 
is the voice of the cool, disinterested reason, directed 
to the individual. And when one sets out to prove 
all things, what guide can he have other than reason? 
This is “the light that lighteneth every man _ that 
cometh into the world,” this and conscience; but in 
the region of speculative opinion and belief, conscience 
plays a very subordinate part. “Few minds in earn- ° 
est,” says Cardinal Newman, in his Afologia, “can 
remain at ease without some sort of rational grounds 
for their religious belief, to reconcile theory and fact is 
almost an instinct of the mind.” It certainly is in our 
day, more so, probably, than ever before. No intelli- 
gent man can now conscientiously humble his reason 
before his faith, as good Sir Thomas Browne boasted 
he could. He said: “Men that live according to the 
right rule and law of reason, live but in their own kind, 
as brutes do in theirs.” He said we are to believe, “ not 
only above but contrary to reason and against the argu- 
ment of our proper senses.” A good many other people 
believed so too about that time. Poor Ann Arkens, 
young, intelligent and beautiful, was stretched upon the 
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rack, then burned with faggots and blown with gun- 
powder at Smithfield, all because she could not believe 
against the “argument of her proper senses” in tran- 
substantiation, that the bread and wine the priest had 
mumbled over remained anything but bread and wine. 
The skepticism of our day is mainly the result of 
science, of the enormous growth of our natural know!l- 


edge. In its light the old theology and cosmology look 


artificial and arbitrary; they do not fit into the scheme 
of creation as science discloses it. Our science is 
undoubtedly ignorant enough. We know no more 
about final causes, after science has done its best, than 
we did before, but familiarity with the laws and pro- 
cesses Of the world does undoubtedly beget a habit of 
mind unfavorable to the personal and arbitrary view 
of things which the old theology has inculcated. Sci- 
ence has, at least, taught us that the universe is all of a 
picce or homogeneous; that man is a part of nature; 
that there are no breaks or faults in the scheme of crea- 
tion, and can be none. One thing follows from another 
or is evolved from another, the whole system of things 
is vital, and not mechanical, and nothing is interpolated 
or arbitrarily thrust in from without. All our natural 
knowledge is based upon these principles. It is only in 
theology that we encounter notions that run counter to 
them, and that require our acceptance of doctrines in 
which our powers of reason and observation can have 
no part. | 

The man of science has no trouble in discovering 
God objectively—that is, as the all-embracing force and 
vitality that pervades and upholds the physical universe 
—in fact he can discover little else. Knock at any 
door he will, he finds the Eternal there to answer. But 
his search discloses no human attributes, nothing he 
can name in the terms he applies to man, nothing that 
suggests personality. He can no more ascribe person- 
ality to infinite power, than he can ascribe form to 
infinite space. Yet he knows infinite space must 
exist; it is a necessity.of the mind, though it drives 
one crazy to try to conceive of it. It is a matter 
we apprehend, to use a distinction of Coleridge, but 
cannot comprehend. In the same way we know an 
infinite power, not ourselves, exists, but it passes the 
utmost stretch of comprehension. This I say, is disclos- 
ing God objectively, as a palpable, unavoidable fact. To 
disclose God subjectively through the conscience, or as 
an intimate revelation to the spirit, thatis to experience 
religion, as usually understood. The person finds God by 
looking inward instead of outward, and finds him as a 
person. Some religious souls have a most intense and 
vivid conception of God subjectively, who cannot find 
him by an outward search at all. Cardinal Newman is 
such aman. He says the world seems simply to give 
the lie to that great truth of which his whole being is so 
full. “If I looked into a mirror and did not see my 
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face, I should have the sort of feeling which actually 
comes upon me when I look into this living, busy world 
and see no reflection of its Creator.” What he calls this 
power, of which all visible things are the fruit and out- 
come, does not appear. Probably nature simply; but is 
nature something apart from God? 

While this inward revelation of God to the spirit may 
be the most convincing of all proofs to the person ex- 
periencing it, yet it can have little force with another, 
little force. as an argument, because, in the first place, it 
cannot be communicated or demonstrated. All inde- 
pendent objective truth is capable of being communi- 
cated and of being verified; but this fact of which New- 
man is so certain, he confesses himself, he cannot bring 
out with any logical force. It is its own proof. And 
in the second place, because the world knows how de- 
lusive these personal impressions and inward voices are. 
Men have heard an inward voice or felt an inward 
prompting that has led them to commit the most out- 
rageous crimes against humanity, to burn witches and 
heretics, to mortify their own bodies, or to throw them- 
selves from precipices. Good men and wise men have 
been equally sure, upon subjective evidence, of the ex- 
istence of the devil; they have heard his promptings, 
his suggestions, and they have fought against him. Our 
fathers were just as sure, upon personal grounds, of the 
existence of the devil as Newman is of the existence of 
God. One may personify the whisperings, or the mo- 
tives of evil within himself, and give it a bad name, and 
he may personify the nobler and higher voices within 
him and give it a good name. In either case it is a sub- 
jective phenomenon, which the man bent upon exact 
knowledge cannot attach much weight to. Satan 
walked and talked with the biblical writers, the same as 
did God; he even talked face to face with God himself. 
Not long since a respectable mechanic in one of the 
large cities believed himself bewitched; the hallucina- 
tion worked upon him till he took to his bed, and finally 
he actually died, to all intents and purposes bewitched 
to death. 

It is in the light of such facts and considerations as 
these that the so-called skeptic refuses to credit all peo- 
ple tell him about their knowledge of God. So that he 
is finally compelled to rest upon the God of force and 
law of outward nature. : 

It is also to be said that the decay of religious be- 
lief in our times is rather a decay of creeds and dogmas 
than of the spirit of true religion—religion as love, as 
an aspiration after the highest good. If we regard it as 
a decay of Christianity itself, it is to be remembered 
that Christianity bears no such intimate relation to mod- 
ern life, either the life of the individual or to the life of 
the state, as polytheism bore to the. life of the ancient 
world. It is rather of the nature of an aside in modern 
life, while in Greece and Rome and in Judea the natural 
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religion was the principal matter. The whole drama 
of history clustered around and was the illustration of 
this central fact. The state and the church were one. 
The national gods were invoked and deferred to on all 
occasions. Every festival was in honor of some divinity ; 
the public games were presided over by some god. In 
going to war, or in concluding peace, solemn sacrifices 
were offered, and the favor of the gods was solicited. 

“ The religion of polytheism,” says Gibbon, “ was 
not merely a speculative doctrine professed in the 
schools or preached in the temples,” on the contrary 
its deities and its rites “ were closely interwoven with 
every circumstance of business or pleasure, of public or 
private life,” 

In comparison with many oriental pzople we are an 
irreligious and God-forsaken nation. No gods are 
recognized by the state, and in 1796 Washington signed 
a treaty with a Mohammedan country, in which it-was 
declared that “the government of the United States is 
not in any sense founded on the Christian religion.” 

Hence, whatever we owe to Christianity, we cannot 
begin to owe to it what the ancient peoples owed to 
their religions. Great Britain still maintains the union 
of church and state, but it is a forced and artificial 
union; it is a w#zéom and not a oneness, a matter of law 
and not of life, as in ancient times, Yet ours is an age 
of faith, too, faith in science, in the essential soundness 
and goodness of the world. We are skeptical about 
the gods, but we are no longer skeptical about things, 
or about duty, or virtue, or manliness, or the need of 
well-ordered lives. The putting out of the candles on 


the altar has not put out the sun and stars too. We 


affirm more than we deny. We no longer deny the old 
religions, but accept them and see where they belong. 
Man is fast reaching the point where he does not need 
these kind of props and stays, the love of future good 
or the fear of future evil. There was a time when the 
pulling down of the temple pulled the sky down with 
it, all motives for right were extinguished, but that time 
is past. Righteousness has a scientific basis; the anger 
of heaven descends upon the ungodly in the shape of 
penalties for violated laws. A comet in the heavens is 
no longer a fearful portent, but sewer gas in your house 
is. Cholera is not a visitation for ungodliness, but for 
uncleanliness, which is a form of ungodliness. 'Wecan- 
not pray with the old faith, but we can fight intemper- 
ance with more than the old zeal. We cannot love 
God as our fathers did, but we can love our neighbor 
much more. The spirit of charity and helpfulness has 
increased in the world as the old beliefs have declined. 
The skeptics and disbelievers could never slaughter each 
other as the Christians have. Science substitutes a 
rational basis for right conduct in place of the artificial 
basis of the church. The anger of the gods no longer 
threatens us; the displeasure of the church is no longer 


a dread; but we know that virtue alone brings satisfac- 
tion. We cannot read the Bible with the old eyes, but 
we read nature with new eyes. 

Probably religion has long ceased to play any im- 


portant part in the great movemerts of the world. A 


religious war is no longer possible. In our two great wars 
and in the founding of this republic, religious belief was 
not concerned at all. The skeptics were just as ardent 
and just as brave and patriotic as the believers. The 
author of the Declaration of Independence was a skeptic. 
The policy of England, France, Germany, Russia, is it - 
in any way inspired by the Christian religion? Never 
were so much courage and hope, and benevolence and 
virtue in the world as to-day, and never before were the 
ties of the old faiths so weak. 


HINDU LEGEND. 

BY GERTRUDE ALGER, 
At Heaven’s gate an Indian stood alone, 
Whence could be seen, within, a golden throne 
Awaiting him, ’mid glories nigh too great 
For earthly eyes; when straightway to the gate 
The gods came down and bade him “ Enter in” 
Where all was light and joy, untouched by sin. 
The weary traveler heard the sweet request, 

- Unmoved, nor entered to his Heavenly rest; 
But only said “ This gate I cannot pass 
Without my wife and brothers who, alas!—_ 
Have fallen on the road, my good dog, too, 

Is left behind, and not till it be true 

All these I loved in life, with me may share 
The Heavenly glories, will I enter there.” 
In vain the gods entreated him, for he 

Was deaf to all, and scarcely seemed to see 
The great celestial light about his throne, 
And all the wonders meant for him alone. 
*T was not until the gods had given assent 
To all he wished, that he would be content. 


Excommunication seems to have no terrors for Dr. 
McGlynn. Ina recent address to a large and enthusi- 
astic audience in New York, he said: 


But then they say they have excommunicated me. No; no 
man can dothat. There are only two beings in all the vast uni- 
verse that can separate me from God. One is that infinite, wise, 
good and merciful Being, our Heavenly Father. He could do it; 
but He never will until I consent first to separate myself from 
Him. * * * Then there is only one other being in all the 
universe, and that is Edward McGlynn, He can separate me 
from Him. * * * In such cases as mine their excommunica- 
tions lose their terrors; their lightning, produced by a “super” 
from behind the scenes; their thunder a bit of sheet-iron shaken 
by a poor devil who gets fifty cents a night. An unjust excom- 
munication is not worth the paper it is written on. It is with his 
own conscience one has to deal. * * * And if I am deprived 
of the sacraments of the church, I am theologian enough to know 
that I can save my soul without them. 
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all religions, without implying either the validity of theological 
assumption, or any limitations of possible knowledge, except such 
as the conditions of human thought impose. 

THe Open Court, while advocating morals and rationa) 
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tute for ae credulity intelligent inquiry, for blind faith 
rational religious views, for unreasoning bigotry a liberal spirit, 
tor sectarianism a broad and generous hum With 
this end in view, this journal will submit all opinion to the crucial 
test of reason, encouraging the independent discussion by able 
thinkers of the great moral, religious, social and philosophical 
problems which are en ng the attention of thoughtful minds 
and upon the solution of which depend largely the highest inter- 
ests of mankind. 
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THURSDAY, JULY 21, 1887. 


THE FREE RELIGIOUS ASSOCIATION. 

At the last annual meeting of the Free Religious 
Association, the Executive Committee at the suggestion 
of the President, were authorized and requested to 
“consider the conditions, wants, and prospects of Free 
Religion in America at the present time,” to ascertain 
whether the reconstruction of the Association for more 
extended and effective efforts toward attaining its objects 
is desirable and possible, and to report their conclusions 
to the next annual meeting. In the convention the fol- 
lowing morning the President sketched a plan which 
he thought, if it could be carried into effect, adapted to 
the end desired. The plan was briefly the division of the 
Association into “ four working sections,” each with its 
own organization, but the whole to be included in one gen- 
eral organization. He indicated the sections as follows: 

1. SEcT1Ion or SocioLocy — For the thoughtful study of all 
problems pertaining to the social elevation of mankind, and for 
inciting and organizing practical measures to promote such 


progress. 
2. SECTION oF RELIGIOUS AND ETHICAL PHILosopHy — 
Designed to bring together scattered thinkers and scholars on 
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these subjects, and to encourage original research therein, accord- 
ing to the scientific method, 


3. SEcTION OF NATURAL SCIENCE IN ITS RELATION TO 
RELIGION AND EtnHics—For intellectual workers occupying a 
distinct and wide domain, yet so closely allied to those of the 
second Section that the two at first, perhaps, might best be classed 


together. 


4. SECTION OF THE RELATION OF RELIGION TO THE STATE 
—For resisting encroachments on liberty of conscience in reli- 
gion, and for removing barriers to such liberty which may still 
exist in statute books, contrary to the fundamental theory of civil 
government in this country. 

The Executive Committee desire to confer with 
liberal thinkers within or without the Association, as to 
the feasibility of this or some similar plan for enlarging 
and strengthening the work of the Association. Mr. 
W. J. Potter, the President, invites correspondence and 
suggestions on the subject. He may be reached through 
his post office address, New Bedford, Mass. 

For twenty years the Free Religious Association has 
maintained a free platform, from which orthodox and 
heterodox Christians, Hebrews, Buddhists, monistic and 
dualistic thinkers, Materialists and Spiritualists, and anti- 
Christians merely,:or those not advanced beyond the 
position of negation, have all had an opportunity to 
define and defend their views, and each in his own way. 
The papers and speeches have sometimes been of a high 
order and the discussions usually intelligent and con- 
ducted with courtesy and in good taste. 

The Association was formed in the interests of reli- 
gious enlightenment, freedom and progress. It had its 
origin in a departure from Unitarianism, and it has been 
chiefly under the management of those who had found 
even in that, the most liberal of the Christian denomina- 
tions, limitations which they thought inconsistent with 
entire freedom of thought. In drafting the statement of 
their aims and objects, the founders of the Association 
used language such as in the church they had been accus- 
tomed to employ to define their position in distinction to 
the Unitarian creed. 

Mr. Frothingham, in his article in the July number 
of the North American Review, says that the objects of 
the Free Religious Association, as its constitution 
declared at the beginning, were “ to encourage the scien- 
tific study of religion and ethics, to advocate freedom in 
religion, to increase fellowship in spirit, and to empha- 
size the supremacy of practical morality in all the rela- 
tions of life.’ Mr. Frothingham is mistaken. A con- 
stitution with the objects of the organization so stated 
could not have been adopted twenty years ago. Its 
leader and members had not become sufficiently emanci- 
pated from theological beliefs or theological phraseology. 
The first article of the constitution, as originally adopted, 
was as follows: 


This Association shall be called the Free Religious Associa- 
tion—its objects being to promote the interests of pure religion, 
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to encourage the scientific study of theology, and to increase fel- 
lowship in the spirit; and to this end all persons interested in 
these objects are cordially invited to its membership. 

The amended article, from which the quotation is 
made in the North American Review, adopted after a 
year’s consideration, and not without some opposition, as 
late as 1887, marks the evolution of thought inside the 
organization from its formation to that date. 

The Free Religious Association has done a good 
work; and if some such plan as that submitted by Mr. 
Potter can be agreed upon and carried out, we have no 
doubt that the usefulness of the organization will con- 
tinue and be greatly increased. 


THE ROCK AHEAD IN WOMAN SUFFRAGE. 


Some years before ever the Woman’s Christian Tem- 
perance Union had, under the intrepid and wide-awake 
leadership of Frances Willard, become awakened to the 
fact that the ballot would be the most ‘effective weapon 
in its warfare against intemperance; before the great 
mass of its members had—lulling their religious scruples 
to rest with new readings of St. Paul—turned their faces 
douhtfully in the direction of progress, or set their feet 
in the path already trodden into comparative smoothness 

by the heterodox pioneers of suffrage, a professedly 
ardent lover of liberty surprised the writer by what 
seemed to her an attack on the true principles of liberty 
in his earnest opposition to any immediate action with 
view to obtaining the franchise for women, and by his 
stirring appeal to her as a freethinker to cease effort and 
agitation in thatdirection. ‘ You know as well as I do,” 
he said, “that women as a class are, by reason of their 
previous condition and limitations, far in the rear of men 
in their views of intellectual liberty. Women are to-day 
the chief pillars of the churches, and are a thousand 
times more subservient to the wishes and will of the 
clergy than men. We who understand what a barrier 
to liberty of conscience and expression the orthodox 
churches must remain, ought to work first of all for the 
upbuilding on solid foundations of the principles of true 
‘liberty for humanity. If we do not secure this legally 
before women are given the ballot, or have outgrown 
the influence of creeds, we shall be thrown back at least 
a century in our work; for, if women could vote to-day, 
their first efforts in the direction of influencing legislation 
would be, under leadership of their revered teachers, the 
clergy, to mix religion with politics, to put the name of 
God into the Constitution as a shibboleth, to lay traps in 
law to fetter free expression of opinion and force upon 
us new theological shackles to take the place of those we 
have by long effort succeeded in breaking, or which 
have become worn out by time, and so perhaps plunge 
the nation into intolerance and consequent disaster. I 
understand your feelings as a woman who longs to see 
her sex relieved of the bonds which it has become used 
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to. I understand and sympathize with that love of lib- 
erty which rebels at the thought of refusing to aid in 
whatever direction liberty calls; but reason is greater 
and more imperative than even liberty, and reason bids 
you work for the larger liberty of conscience at the risk | 
of seeming to ignore temporarily the rights of your sex.” 

We did not then and do not now acknowledge the 
justice of this plea, though we have since, as we had 
before, heard it from many other sources. Macaulay 
says that the best way to prepare a people for freedom 
is to give them freedom. And the best way to prepare 
women to recognize and respect the rights of others is 
first to recognize, and permit them to exercise, their 
rights. The temporary evil resulting from any narrow- 
ness on their part—due largely to their non-participation 
in what vitally concerns them, and the restriction of their 
thought to merely domestic matters—will be more than 
compensated by the larger views and broader sympathies 
and more liberal spirit which will come to them. But 
the evil feared by our pessimistic prophet is neverthe- 
less a possible one among these temporary evils, and 
unless guarded against in time, may prove a very serious 
one. Already, even before the end in view is attained, 
we find evidence here and there of the underlying spirit 
of religious intolerance among women workers for suf- 
frage, which is sufficient to fill the hearts of the true 
friends of the movement with alarm and dismay, and it 
is to warn against the encouragement of the encroach- 
ments of this insidious foe to progress that this editorial 
is written. 

Already women workers for suffrage of known © 
heterodox views, however careful “ not to offend one of 
these little ones” by parade of, or reference to, their own 
religious opinions, and however sensitively regardful of 
the differing opinions of their co-laborers by thoughtful 
avoidance of subjects foreign to that of woman’s enfran- 
chisement, are beginning to find their rights of opinion 
attacked by leaders in the orthodox flank of the suffrage 
army. Many of these incidents, of course, never reach 
the public, but one or two instances which have we wish 
here to refer to as indication of a spirit sure to bring 
disaster to the woman’s cause if allowed to grow. Mem- 
bers of the Woman’s Christian Temperance Union seem 
thus far to take the lead in this aggressive Phariseeism. 
We quote from a correspondent of the Boston Woman's 
Fournal of a recent date: 

At the County Convention of the W. C. T. U,, just held in 
Rock Island, IIl., the hour devoted to equal suffrage was occupied 
by Mrs. Clara Neymann, of New York, whose services were 
secured by the Equal Suffrage Society of Moline for the occasion. 

Mrs. Louise S. Rounds, State President of the Illinois W. C. 
T. U., spoke of the paper presented by Mrs. Neymann. She said 
she had heard names quoted—Emerson, John Stuart Mill, and 
Herbert Spencer — eminent names that would live for years, per- 
haps, but not one word of Jesus, to whom alone this reform could 


look for permanent support. She was first of all a Christian, 
then a temperance woman, and, last of all— having come to the 
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position “ gingerly,” as her hearers would witness—a believer in 
suffrage for women on temperance grounds. She was tired of 
heacing the old, threadbare cry, the long-harped-on tune, of 
“ woman’s rights,” preached by the godless women who had been 
leaders in the cause. She spoke with much vehemence, and 
struck the pew with her hand to enforce her remarks. 

Several ladies present mildly deprecated the presi- 


dent’s remarks, and 

Mrs. Neymann asked if a criticism was just which was based 
solely on negations. As she understood Mrs. Rounds, she was 
criticised for what she had failed to say, not for what she had said. 

It would, it seems to us, be more politic for the pur- 
pose such Christians have in view to wait until some 
indiscriminate and enthusiastic freethinker assails, in the 
suffrage meetings, the Christianity of some suffragist. 
It is always safest, in view of gaining adherents to one’s 
opinions, to remain upon the defensive. It is cowardly 
and unjust to attack unprovoked; it is pusillanimous to 
refuse to defend one’s self from such attack, whether it be 
personal violence or an assault upon our convictions. 
Certainly no greater wrong could be done than thus to 
assail one so careful to avoid giving cause of offense to 
those who differ from her theologically as the gentle- 
mannered ani loving-hearted Mrs. Neymann,who, while 
still smarting under this uncalled-for attack, relating to 
us the, particulars, showed not one trace of ill-will 
toward her opponent, but only grief tempered by sur- 
prise that she should have been the object of it. 

One more straw indicative of how strongly the cur- 
rent on which the suffrage movement is floating is 
tending toward the treacherous rock of intolerance we 
find in the following clipping from the Chicago /nter- 


Ocean of May 18: . 

Mrs. Elizabeth Boynton Harbert presided over a meeting of 
the Cook County Women’s Suffrage Association, held at the 
Sherman yesterday afternoon. After transacting some business 
prior to their adjournment for the summer, a few remarks were 
made by Mrs. M. E. Holmes, Galva, IIl., President of the State 
Suffrage Association, in which she alluded to the encouraging 
progress being made id the State. She then closed by saying 
that the one thing necessary was to consider the relation of suf- 
frage to the church; that suffragists stand out from church work 
too much. She claimed that they cannot dothe work until they, 
as suffragists, get into the churches; that a strict spiritual as well 
as a suffrage society is necessary. She said this is the only way 
to get the church people in the work. A strong feeling is 
prevalent, that suffrage has nothing to do with religion, and, if 
that be the case, she wanted nothing to do with suffrage. Mrs. 
Underwood, assistant editor of THz Oren Court, and who 
recently came to this city from Boston, asked if the constitution 
of this association touched on the subject of religious creed or 
dogma. The question was asked, she said, simply for informa- 
tion, as in Massachusetts the suffrage movement was one solely 
and distinctly separate from religion and prohibition, and she felt 
it should so continue, as there are many of its leaders like Mrs. 
Stanton and others, who perhaps hold to no particular religious 
creed or church, and would, on these grounds, be barred out of 
the movement if it rested on creed or church dogmas. Several 
ladies thought this an attack on their individual church, and all 
came forward to air themselves on their personal church and 
religious tenets. Mrs. Harbert soon took in the situation and 
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stopped debate. Mrs. Underwood in a few words made herself 


_ plain and poured oil on the troubled waters. 


To some it may seem almost impertinent on the part 
of members of an association which comes so laggardly 
into the field of suffrage work, to say to those who have 
made the work possible to them that they do not choose 
to work with them, and that their best policy is to give 
way gracefully to the newcomers, who feel quite compe- 
tent to accept any stray laurels of success which may 
now be won, and to denounce as unworthy of recogni- 
tion such leaders in the movement as Mary Wolstone- 
craft, John Stuart Mill, Mrs. Elizabeth Cady Stanton, 
Frances Wright, Ernestine L. Rose, Judge Hurlbut, 
Lucretia Mott, Lydia Maria Child, Parker Pillsbury, 
Frances D. Gage, and hundreds of others whose names 
will readily occur to mind. 

Women of the Christian Temperance Union, beware 
of this rock of intolerance! Read history and ponder 
its lessons; learn to think it possible that your wisdom 
may not comprise @// the wisdom of this world, and 
remember that the heretics of yesterday are the revered 
teachers of to-day. S. A. U. 


A prominent Mexican liberal writes that the church in 
Mexico is fast declining in influence. “The men,” he 
says, “are generally unbelievers, although they are 
counted as church members because they do not take the 
trouble to explain their position. The strength of the 
church is with the women and the ignorant. Attend 
the services, and what do you see? Many men? No; 
nine out of ten worshipers are women. The fact is, 
there has been a very rapid spread of unbelief among 
the intelligent men of Mexico. The school of Kant 
has many disciples. Speculative philosophy has taken 
root among our students. Those representatives of the 
church who let politics alone and consiler only the spir- 
itual aspect of the situation are greatly alarmed at this 
growth of liberalism in religion. At the rate we are 
going we shall be a nation of believers in the greatest 
freedom of religious thought.” 

* * * 

The following short sketch of Richard A. Proctor 
is copied from the Chicago 7ribune: 

The eminent English astronomer, Richard Anthony Proctor, 
has decided to become an American citizen, and is building a 
residence at Orange Lake, Florida, the great orange grove section 
of that State. The learned man’s wife is an American, and it is 
fair to presume that she is entitled to more credit than the sunny 
groves of Florida for her husband’s intention to make his home 
in the United States. 

Mr. Proctor was born in England, in the year 1837, in good 
social position, and received a thorough education. After pre- 
paratory studies in several private schools, he proceeded to King’s 
College, London, and from thence to St. John’s College, Cam- 
bridge, where he was graduated in 1860, with honors. In 13866 
he was appointed a Fellow of the Royal Astronomical Society of 
England; and an honorary Fellow of King’s College, London, in 
1873. He edited the proceedings of the Royal Astronomical 
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Society in 1872-73. In 1869 he created great interest by main- 
taining against the almost universal opinion of astronomers, the 
theory of the solar corona and also that of the inner complex 
solar atmosphere, this the discovery of Professor Young, both of 
which have since been accepted. Mr. Proctor has lectured in all 
the principal cities of England, Canada, the United States, New 
South Wales, Victoria, South Australia, New Zealand and other 
countries. He knows how to make astronomy interesting, a gift 
rare as well as most desirable. 

Mr. Procter has written much on scientific subjects in various 
publications, and is the author of more than sixty books. A™‘owl- 
edge, an English. periodical edited by him and which has a large 
circulation in scientific circles, will be issued as an American 
publication. The articles on astronomy in Affieton’s Encyclo- 
pedia and the Encyclopedia Britannica were written by Mr. 
_ Proctor, who constructed a chart of the heavens, and in 1874, 
added greatly to his reputation by his learned researches into the 
transits of Venus. This great astronomer is a man of strong 
domestic tastes. He lost his first wife in January, 1879. The 
present Mrs. Proctor, who is a niece of General Jefferson 
Thompson, of Virginia, became so in May, 1881. Her husband 
had made a tour of the United States previously to the time of 
his marriage to this American lady, in 1873-74, 1875, and just 
before that happy event. The accession of Richard A. Proctor 
to the ranks of naturalized Americans will be a decided gain to 
the cause of learning, scientific inquiry and popular instruction. 

* * 


Referring to the recent Andover decision, the Uni- 
tarian Review, now ably conducted by Joseph Henry 
Allen, of Cambridge, Mass., pertinently observes: 

The press as a whole, continues to side very vigorously with 
the accused; but the press, as well as the trustees in their recent 
manifesto, confuse two radically diverse questions. The one is a 
question of sympathy with the comparative.y liberal and humane 
spirit displayed at Andover. * * * But the second question 
is the plain ethical question of the right of these estimable gentle- 
men to teach what they do teach in the place they hold under the 
local conditions of their foundations. On this point, which is 
really the main question of the two, we hold that the Visitors 
have acted justly, and that a high standard of honor should have 
led the professors to resign their places before this. They are 
honorable men, but the confusion of mind which keeps them 
where they are is to be regretted in the interests of morality and 
theology alike. If taken up to the law courts the Andover case 
will serve to advertise the dissensions of the Trinitarian Congre- 
gationalists, and the liberal cause will profit thereby ; but we shall 
esteem it a misfortune should the courts set aside the decision of 
the Visitors. The thing most needed now by our Trinitarian 
‘brethren is a new and free Andover, unshackled by a creed and 
the necessity of maintaining legal obligations which are not those 
of reason and of truth. 

* * * 


Dr. McGlynn’s speech contains a very significant passage, 
which the 7ribune and the Sua, not less significantly, have sup- 
pressed. We quote from the verdatim report of the Zimes: 

They calumniate me when they say I took the stump for Mr. 
Cleveland. It is a lie. They tried to make a religious feeling 
against Mr. Cleveland because he vetoed an appropriation of 
$25,000 for a Catholic Protectory. I should have done the very 
same thing in his place. 

This is the first revelation “from the inside” of the reason 
why “they tried to make a religious feeling against Mr. Cleve- 
land.” Everybody knows of the effort, and that it was strong 


enough, in the secrecy which enveloped it, very nearly to defeat 
Mr. Cleveland. Many people also knew well enough the reason 
for it, but could not prove it. 


Now it is officially revealed by a 
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man who knows perfectly what was going on in the councils ot 
Mr. Cleveland’s opponents in 1884. The revelation is one of the 
greatest pieces of Mr. Cleveland’s proverbial luck. A secret 
diversion of the Roman Catholic vote from a Democratic cardi- 
date is a serious misfortune, but open, announced opposition on 
religious grounds is another matter. No better piece of luck 
could befall a candidate than to have it known that he was to be 
“jumped on” by some of our foreign citizens “ because he vetoed 
an appropriation of $25,000 for a Catholic Protectory.” Such an 
announcement would insure his election. Our people will not 
stand religion in politics; least of all will they stand the Pope in 


politics.— Zhe Nation. 
* * 


Rey. Dr. Burgon, Dean of Chichester, in replying 
to Canon Freemantle in the April number of the Fort- 
nightly Review, declares that the doctrine of evolution 
is false and “the veriest foolishness,” and in support of 
this opinion he says that “ man is never found at all in a 
fossil state.” The editor of the Popular Science 
Monthly, after remarking that, had Dr. Burgon “ opened 
the most elementary contemporary treatise on geology, 
he would have found that abundant fossil remains of 
man, and abundant traces also of his works, have been 
found in association with the bones of now extinct ani- 
mals,” and after pointing out some of the other errors of 
the learned dean, adds: “Dr. Burgon’s article will do 
good. The extreme ignorance he manifests on scientific 
questions, and the unbounded confidence with which he 
nevertheless undertakes to discuss them, will open the 
eyes of many as to the pressing need for the scientific 
education of the clergy.” 


* 


The Protestant clergy of Montreal have made vigorous 
effurts to suppress all means of amusement and diversion on Sun- 
day, but the City Council has resisted these attempts to curtail 
the few privileges the people now enjoy, and a most important 
advance has been made by the opening of the Fraser Institute — 
the free public library —on Sunday. This is owing to the gen- 
erous and wise action of Mr. John H.R. Molson, the wealthy 
brewer, who has donated $10,000 to the Fraser Institute, upon the 
condition that it shall be opened to the public on Sundays at the 
same hours as upon other days. The trustees have accepted the 
gift and the conditions. Mr. Molson is a vice-president of the 
Montreal Pioneer Freethought Club, which was the first insti- 
tution in Montreal to open its reading rooms and library free to 
the public.—Secular Thought. 

* * 

Mr. O. B. Frothingham has an article in the /Vort/ 
American Review for July on“Why Am I a Free 
Religionist?” In connection with his reasons for belong- 
ing to the Association, he gives some account of its ori- 
gin, eatly history and possible future. The treatment 
of the subject is not so full as we could wish, but there 
is enough in the article to make it of interest, especially 
to members of the Association. 

* * * 

The concluding part of Professor Cope’s great essay, 
proof of which has not been returned in time for this 
issue, will be inserted in No. 13. — 
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TWO PROPHETS. 
| BY ALFRED H. PETERS. 

The greatest human possession is the power of com- 
pelling thought. He is the most godlike man who 
forces the world, or any considerable portion of it, to 
accept his words as truth. Chief among such are the 
establishers of great ideas hitherto untried or unheard of. 
These become founders of religions and of systems of 
ethics and of physics, spiritual and mental sovereigns of 
whose title there is never any dispute. Second only to 
such are those interpreters and confirmers of ideas, more 
or less accepted, who possess unusual insight or expres- 
sion. These, if not sovereigns, are, by virtue of their 
being stimulators to spiritual and mental activity, 
the prophets and ministers of the race. Of the 
first class there appears but one in a thousand years. Of 
the second, every generation produces one or more; 
leaders and shapers of their age, not sure of the first 
place, but sure of the affection and reverence of mankind 
for a portion of, if not for all time. Of this class Frank- 
lin was the most conspicuous individual produced by us 
previous to the present century. No one of our coun- 
trymen, before or during his time, influenced general 
thought throughout the world as did he. He was, pre- 
eminently, the wise man, the oracle of the new repub- 
lic. Of the same class in this century two men, thus far, 
overtop all others as thought-compellers of their own 
time in the United States—Emerson, the fortifier of hu- 
manity, and Beecher, its apologist. No Americans, save 
Franklin, have in a general way so influenced human 
opinion as have these two. 

Sprung from the same stock; educated for the same 
profession; idealists both; no teachers ever bore to 
their fellows more different messages, or in a more dif- 
ferent way. Alike optimists and humanitarians, their 
theories of the conduct of life were entirely opposite. 
Radical dissenters from the old order of things, the dis- 
sent of one was not the dissent of the other. Courage, 
tolerance, and a hatred of cant they indeed possessed in 
common, as they did that quality of intellect which can- 
not be specialized, whose work applies to all time, and 
to one part of the world as much as to another, the surest 
test everywhere of human greatness. 

As the advocate of reason against passion, as the main- 
tainer of the possibilities of the human will and the de- 
clarer that virtue is its own reward, Emerson is the later 
apostle of all those who make the higher life dependent 
upon themselves. He came not crying repent, so much 
as overcome. Repentance is good, but not to require 
repentance is better. Denial of self for others is good, 
but to make it unnecessary that others should deny them- 
selves for you is as noble as it is to deny yourself for 
them. Charity is good, but why make occasion for 
charity? To profit at another’s expense, whether by his 
good will or by your dishonesty, is a confession of 


inferiority. Human inequality is a natural law; what one 
possesses another lacks. Cease then, to envy what is 
another’s and make the most of what is your own. 
Think not to avoid conflict, which is an inexorable 
condition of existence, but let the conflict be with your- 
self, 

A democrat and an individualist he nevertheless was 
by temperment exclusive, as all very fine natures are 
however they may strive to be otherwise. To him the 
same law regulated the intermingling of men that regu- 
lates the mingling of oil and water—like seeks like and 
appeals to like everywhere. With the greedy, cozening, 
time-serving, passion-yielding crowd he had as little sym- 
pathy as they had with him. No man ever became his 
disciple whose best energies were exercised upon mate- 
terial things. With all fault-finders, blamers of others, 
and wearers of their hearts upon their sleeves he had as 
little patience as he had with other mendicants. But 
wherever he saw man or woman, of whatever estate, 
walking alone, “consuming their own smoke,” doing 
their own thinking and making daily trial of their own 
strength, there he recognized one in earnest, and a true 
yoke-fellow with himself. 

He is the best representative of the stoic school of 
philosophy which the nineteenth century can show. 
Not of that order which held pain to be no evil, or 
withstood destiny by despising everything of which it 
could deprive them, but one of those fate-abiding, pas- 
sion-tempered spirits, “ gentle and just and dreadless,” 
of whom the best types are Seneca and Marcus Anto- 
ninus. Like them he believed that “no man can ever be 
poor who goes to himself for what he wants.” He held 
the most desirable things to be, not commodity and su- 
premacy, things dependant upon others, but appreciation 
and perception, things dependant upon one’s self. He 
taught that loss is a necessity to which we should build 
altars, and that nothing so disenthralls us from the dis- 
turbing confusion of life as the habit of thought. 

Of course it is to the intellectual class that he mainly 
appeals. By this, however, isnot meant those merely who 
are engaged in bookish pursuits, but that great, serious, 
and for the most part, silent company of men and women 
in whom there exists a perpetual hunger of the mind. 
He has been an inspiration to meditative spirits and per- 
ceivers of beauty the world over. Especially helpful is 
he to those who are just having their early ideals of the 
world undeceived. The most critical period in the life 
of every right dispositioned young man or woman is 
when they first realize that people regard having as 
more important than being. Such an one, when sore at 
finding “his graces have served him but as enemies,” is 
unspeakably strengthened and comforted by the lofty 
teaching that if a scrupulous sense of honor does not 
pay, materially speaking, yet he who refuses to barter 
his convictions possesses what is worth more than all 
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rewards of policy—the knowledge that the world could 
not overcome him. | 

When the history of American thought is finally 
written, one of the epochs in it will be marked by the 
New England Transcendental Movement. This was 
the first permanent effort in the republic, on the part of 
any considerable number, toward an inquiry into the 
conduct of life which did not assert for itself the author- 
ity of supernatural revelation. Unlike the movement 
of Channing, it cut entirely loose from Christianity and 
appealed from the doctrine of human weakness to the 
doctrine of human strength. It was the first re-affirma- 
tion of the philosophy of Zeno by any recognized body 
of thinkers which had been heard for fifteen centuries. 
No matter if many enthusiastic people brought ridicule 
upon the movement by giving its name to their own 
schemes for making the world over in a day. Extrava- 
gance of intellect is no more to be wondered at than 
extravagance of emotion. It was one of those periods 
in society which the historian Grote declares especially 
valuable to study, because routine is broken through and 
the constructive faculties called into exercise. 

The first effect of this movement was a decline of 
reverence for all authority whatsoever whose claim to 
directorship was founded on other than present excel- 
lence. Its next effect was to make religious indepen- 
dence respectable. Its latest effect, which was set 
back twenty years by the war for the Union, was to 
make respectable independence in politics. The same 
region is at the present time giving most uneasiness to 
the beneficiaries of politics which has for the last thirty 
years given most uneasiness to the beneficiaries of re- 
ligion. 

Of this movement Emerson was the acknowledged 
head. Unlike certain others he did not abandon the 
transcendental principle because of its failure to work an 
immediate reformation. Withdrawing from the world 
he consecrated himself to contemplation, like a me- 
dieval mystic. All of transcendentalism that was 
founded upon individual effort drew from him its main 
- inspiration. His influence is seen in all later subjective 
literature. Whether he was poet or philosopher, or 
both, men may continue to differ, but there is no differ- 
ence as to the position he will occupy among the com- 
pellers of thought. 

Instead of the doctrine that happiness depends mainly 
_ upon one’s self, the mass of men have ever preferred to 
think that it depends upon the aid of their fellows 
or of supernatural powers. They would fain believe 
that the law of cause and effect may in some way be 
made void, and from time to time, therefore, it is pro- 
claimed that punishment for the sins of one’s ancestors 
is a crime, and for one’s own a mistake. But for the 


tremendous conviction that every transgression carries 
with it a penalty, this doctrine would long ago have 
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superseded the one upon which all civil and religious gov- 
ernment has been thus far based. Charity, sympathy 
and generosity are more winning virtues than justice, 
temperance and patience. The world loves the one; it 
does not love the other. Its submission to them is the 
homage which weakness pays to strength. | 
To the multitude of those who were ready to break | 
from Puritanism, the transcendental philosophy was no 
more attractive than the old theology. Its creed was 
equally austere; its practice no less disciplinary. It was, 
in fact, a kind of Calvinism whose deity was a natural 
instead of a revealed one, and wherein election depended 
principally upon one’s self. Its subjection of the emo- 
tions to the intellect, and the little charity exercised by 


some of its apostles toward human weakness made its 


rejection by the mass of people an assurance from the 
start. It was a life with more love in it for which they 
asked, something realistic and not an abstraction, So 
true it is that “the blood which first passes through the 
brain is never so red as that which flows direct from the 
heart.” Another dispensation was demanded, and pres- 
ently its prophet appeared. 

As a sympathizer with human frailty and ignorance, 
as a believer in the efficacy of forgiveness, and in the 
possibility of a common brotherhood, Beecher was, be- 
yond all others of his time, the representative of such as 
made mutual sympathy the ruling principle of existence. 
Others there were, as honest lovers of mankind as he, 
but either their natures were too fine for hearty promis- 


_cuous contact, or they were hedged about by the tradi- 


tional sanctity of their calling, and were priests rather 
than men. Never had man less of the priest about him 
than this one. Of that professional air which makes the 
ordinary teacher of religion everywhere recognizable he 
was wholly free. And he was no less so actually than 
in appearance. His hearers were his confessors more 
often than he was confessor to them. That vast multi- 
tude which hung upon his uttered or printed words had 
not aman among them more greedy of life than himself. 

There was a coarseness of fiber in him as there is in 
all popular favorites. His expression was like a burst 
of martial music whose stirring strains have oftentimes 
mingled among them notes which grate upon a refined 
ear. Herein was the secret of that affection which the 
mass of his countrymen had for him more than for any 
other orator or writer of his time. People loved him as 
they loved Luther, and Mirabeau, and Lincoln, because 
they felt he was of the earth, like themselves. What « 
successful politician he might have become had he been 
ambitious of place and willing to accommodate himse!f 
to the conditions of popular suffrage? — 

Those opposed to his opinions felt and confessed the 
magic influence of his personality, and even criticism 
was silent among those to whom his coarseness of ex- 
pression was an offense. The inconsistency of his late1 
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with his earlier religious views was useless against him 
as areproach. Had his memorable trial resulted in con- 
viction, the spirit of compassion with which he had in- 
spired his generation would have poured back upon him 
as the cloud returns to the earth. If the religion of the 
future is to be based upon charity Beecher will rank 
among the foremost of its prophets. , 

But not alone of the spiritual life was it that he spoke 
as one having authority. When his vast utterance shall 
have been distilled it will be found that, beside being a 
man lover, he was an earth lover; one for whom there 
was a message in every animate or inanimate thing; a 
Homeric man, the half of whose power of expression 
came from his intercouse with thought-compelling na- 
ture. He was indifferent to nothing which affected the 
happiness or welfare of others. One is astonished at his 
diversity of effort. His natural bent of mind seems to 
have been toward the concrete and realistic. He was 
too keen an enjoyer of material things to occupy himself 
with speculations upon the absolute. Though his arms 
were outstretched to every repentant evil doer yet no 
man ever denounced individual or corporate injustice 
more than he. Government was to him, as Jefferson 
said, the art of being honest. Upon every political issue 
his voice was heard in defence of what he believed to be 
the most honest side. 

It is true, his words, like the words of every orator, 
cannot be read without some of their strength being 
lost. It is true, also, that his influence has to no great 
extent been felt abroad. His thought was not of that 
condensed kind upon which men of letters are nourished, 
nor of the technical kind sought after by specialists. His 
audience was that great middle class among his own 
countrymen whose minds neither dwell apart from the 
flesh, nor are so benumbed or besotted by it that they 
are incapable of regarding anything higher. 

To such, his courage, his fervor, and his homely illus- 
tration were an irresistible attraction, whether they al- 
ways agreed with him or not, while to weak, bruised, or 
erring spirits the outpourings of his life-appreciating, 
sympathetic nature were a peculiar comfort and support. 
It was fortunate for his fame that no profession could 
narrow him, no party enslave him nor communion label 
him. Had his’ inconsistencies been double what they 
were he would have been forgiven, for, notwithstand- 
ing them all, he was a very great man, and at his death 
shaped the general thought of the American people more 
than did any one of his countrymen then living. 

The author of ¥ohn Jnglesant asserts that “all 
creeds and opinions are but the result of character and 
temperment.” Of the many lives which might be cited 
to prove the truth of this saying no better ones can be 
found than the two which are the subject of this article. 
Both of these men possessed masterful characters and 
were therefore a law unto themselves. But their 
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temperments were altogether unlike. Emerson was bare- 
ly charitable to human weakness, because his predomi- 
nent intellectuality lifted him above common desire. He 
could live with men or he could live apart from them, 
and in his hours of depression could obtain relief within 
himself. Beecher pitied and extenuated human weak- 
ness, because no man more craved intercourse and 
sympathy than he. The virtue of Emerson was nega- 
tive; that of Beecher was positive. One looked at what 
a person was; the other at what he did. Positive 
virtue is most esteemed by men of action; negative 
virtue by men of thought. Positive virtue is often 
the reaction from positive vice; negative virtue gen- 
erally has less to repent of. Without positive virtue 
there would be little reform; without negative virtue 
there would be no self-control. Positive virtue and 
negative virtue, as human nature now exists, appear to 
be equally necessary, but if all men were negatively 
virtuous, of positive virtue there would be no need. 

When to their own work is added the work of their 
disciples, one cannot help thinking that from these two 
men has gone forth a greater influence than during their 
time, went from all the seats of learning in the land 
combined. Money founds and endows academies and 
universities. Men dispense instruction therein, learned, 
patient and for the most part unselfish. Thither flock a 
multitude of youth; a few to get wisdom, many to get 
knowledge and more to get a start in the world or to 
have a good time. A certain habit of thought becomes 
current and a certain routine of instruction, founded 
thereon, for a time prevails, when lo, up rises some mas- 
ter outside of the schools, teaching without authority, 
and straightway pupils attend on him from the farm, 
the market and the workshop, and students in ancient 
foundations desert their a/ma mater to sit at his feet. 
Such is the power of genius. However much our time 
may be accused of materialism, let genius but speak and 
the world gives ear. Surely a generation that has 
grown up under two such great spiritual teachers cannot 
be wholly a materialistic one. 


CORRESPONDENCE. | 


ECCLESIASTICAL ATTENTIONS TO MURDERERS. 


To the Editors: BRIGHTON, ENGLAND. 
Perhaps in America you are more fortunate than we are in 
England and your clergy may not weaken the public sense of the 
atrocity of murder as they do in England, by the ill-judged obtru- 
sion of consolation on men rightfully adjudged to the gallows. A 
few years ago one of the “merry miserables” of London, in Gt. 
Coram street, was murdered by her paramour in the night, who was 
conjectured to be a foreigner. A Danish clergyman of spotless 
repute, was apprehended on suspicion. Before he could prove his 
innocence, which he speedily did, he claimed the sympathy and 
assistance of the Chaplain of the Middlesex House of Detention 
“as a brother minister and a brother Christian.” The “ brother 
clergyman” shrank from him and refused his hand when offered ; 
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yet, if the man had been really guilty and ordered to be hanged, 
the same clergyman would have shown him the tenderest atten- 
tions, and would have assured a joyful reception at the throne of 
God to a man whose hand it was pollution to touch on earth. A 
case of this kind has again occurred in which the Bishop of Lin- 
coln has been the actor. I send you the protest which I thought 
it right to make against this practice, which is begetting a convic- 
tion in England, that no one is absolutely sure of going to heaven 
unless he has committed some murder. 

To the Right Reverend the Lord Bishop of Lincoin: 

It being my intention to take public notice in Leicester of the 
inclosed paragraph, which appeared in the Daily News of Febru- 
ary 22, it seems right that I should first ask whether so incredible 
a statement can be true. 

“Richard Insole, 24, fisherman, was executed at Lincoln, at 
nine o’clock this morning, for the murder of his wife at Grimsby. 
The pair had lived apart, and Insole becoming jealous, shot her 
with a revolver five times, the last shot being fired while the 
woman was lying on the floor. Insole paid great attention to the 
ministration of the Bishop of Lincoln, who had frequently visited 
him. The bishop administered the sacrament to him on Sunda 
morning and was in attendance upon him from eight o’clock this 
morning until just before the execution.” 

This paragraph represents that your lordship “ frequently 
visited” Insole the wife killerof Grimsby. Can it be that a bishop 
paid these flattering attentions to a brutal murderer. A city mis- 
sionary would have been a messenger of glory grand enough for 
a scoundrel of this class. Indeed, the self-respect of an honest 
missionary should be above this business. It is said that your 
lordship actually administered the sacrament to this murderer 
who had fired at his wife five times, the last time when she was 
upon the ground. What can men think of the sanctity of the 
sacramental cup which touches such villainous lips? Was Insole 

pared for the Holy Communion who was not converted save 
Ey the rope round his neck? Was it right to dispatch to the 
Court of Heaven one whom your lordship as a gentleman would 
never think of proposing as a member of the Athenzum Club? 
Is the committee of the Athenzum Club more — as to whom 
it associates with than the Holy Trinity? Did Insole’s wife goto 
heaven who was sent to her account without a word of warning 
or prayer of preparation? Ifshe is gone to hell is it right that In- 
sole, her murderer, should be in heaven—she crying in vain for a 
drop of water to quench her burning tongue while he who sent 
her into damnation is supping at the cool springs of paradise? If 
happily she be in heaven, it would be better that her husband 
should be elsewhere. How could the murdered and the murderer 
nestle in Abram’s bosom? High ecclesiastical attentions to 
coarse, brutal, blood-stained criminals is to condone and encour- 
age crime. We may not insult the doomed however vile—nor 
discourage their repentance; but we should warn the murderer 
that if he thinks himself fit company for “ the just made =. 
he must himself negotiate his own admission to heaven. e who 
refuse to let him live in this world cannot be any parties to solic- 
iting his admission to the company before the throne. How can 
angels wish one of their trumpets blown by a murderer? Notes of 
music dyed with innocent blood must tingle the ears of Jehovah. 
Alla bishop can fitly do in this case is to offer prayers for the soul 


-of the murdered wife —and head a subscription for her family. He 


who slew her should be lett to the hangman in this world and to 
the Judge of the next. 

In these days, when we are told that those misjudge Chris- 
tianity who question the morality of its teachings—these sacra- 
mental transactions with a murderer require explanation and I 
shall read with attention any I may receive, if your lordship really 
took part in them—as represented. 

Your lordship teaches that he who believes that Eve was but 


a mere primrose dame, filching the apple of freedom, “shall with- _ 


out doubt, perish everlastingly "—while here is a wife murderer 
who (as we know from report) fares well, eats well, sleeps well 
and dies well, with the bishop at his elbow to impart to him “the 
sure and certain hope of a glorious resurrection.” Who can rec- 
oncile these things. Who can read them and not be amazed? 

Whatever part your lordship may have taken in this affair, it 
has been, I doubt not, from humane motives—but motives do not 
make morality—-however they may excuse conduct. 


[At the anniversary of the Secular Institute at Leicester, I did 
as I intimated, brought the correspondence under the notice of the 
audience. Between the time of sending the letter to the Bishop 
of Lincoln and the public citation of it, there was time for a reply. 


No answer came nor did I expect it. It does sometimes occur to 
a bishop that he professes to be “a soldier of Christ” and that he 
ought to answer for the faith that is in him, when reasonable re- 
quirement is made to him to that effect. Some years ago when I 
addressed Bishop Wilberforce, then in the occupancy of the See 
of Oxford, he gave prompt and courteous attention to my inqui- 
ries though the occasion of them and the nature of them would be 
held to excuse his disregard of them. The moral sense of the 
community is much sharper than it was, education is more gener- 
ally diffused, the observation of clerical ways is more critical than 
formerly, and the Bishop of Lincoln might usefully have ex- 
plained the grounds on which he continued a practice no longer 
consonant with the moral feeling of the age. After a few days | 
addressed to his lordship the following further communication :] 


Your lordship might infer from my recent letter that it was 
written on behalf of relatives of the murdered woman, indignant 
at the distinction conferred upon the man who killed her. This is 
not so—I do not know them, yet I own that in all such cases m 
sympathies are more with the families of the victim than with 
him who brought the misery upon them. 

It was from moral considerations that I wrote. The public 
concern is with restitution rather than salvation. As far as possi- 
ble restitution should be exacted from the criminal. In days when 
I was deputed to report upon executions I had experience of mur- 
derers which led me to write a pamphlet against public killing as 
feeding the vanity of murderers and further depraving the scoun- 
drel class by permitting them the gratification of witnessing mur- 
der without responsibilty. I have known some murderers. The 
man Forwood, known by the name of Southey, the name which 
he had the vanity to take—told me that he intended to kil his 
wife and family. His wish was to win the distinction of Trop-— 
mann by a greatcrime. As he represented that Lord Dudley was 
the cause of his misfortunes I suggested that he should kill him, 
if he was persuaded of the rightfulness of redressing private wrong 
by murder. But this did not divert him. He did kill seven rer- 
sons and then wrote to me from Maidstone gaol to bring his case 
under the notice of the public. I answered that “I was reluc ant 
to kick a man when he was down, even though he was a mur- 
derer, but I drew the line at a man who killed his wife and chil- 
dren. I hoped that his frightful ambition of notoriety would be 
ended by the rope.” I have reason to think that I prevented arti- 
cles being written on his trial, as he was hanged without attention 
being bestowed upon him. Until that case arose I did not believe 
that a man would incur the gallows for the sake of publicity. As | 
have said, I doubt not that your lordship’s attentions to Insol- 
were dictated by honorable pity, and not inconsistent with the let- 
ter and spirit of Christianity. Nevertheless, administering the 
Holy Sacrament to murderers effaces the terror of crime and di 
minishes its gravity in the eyes of criminals. The interest of 
society is in restitution, not repentance and it is conducive to pub- 
lic morality that men should know that he who commits a crime 
in which restitution is impossible places himself without the pale 
of sympathy in this world or of mercy in the next unless some 
expiatory is in force there. GEorGE JAcop HOLYOAKE. 


REPLY TO PROCTOR ON “COMMON CONSENT.” 


To the Editors: 


Will you kindly give space toa brief rejoinder by way o! 
counter-criticism to the article of Richard A. Proctor in Tur 
Open Court of June 9, entitled “Common Consent and the 
Future Life?” The attempt is made to prove by the doctrine of 
mathematical probabilities or chances, that the doctrine of 
immortality can only be true in one chance in ten chances, if it 
is to be decided by the “common consent” of the “average 
minds.” Without touching upon the method of proof, let us see ~ 
where this same doctrine of probabilities will lead us if applic:! 
to other things or questions about which there is “ considerable 
difficulty ” of decision. 

But first let us turn Professor Proctor’s proposition around 
a little and see what it may be made to present to us. By the 
professor’s mathematical deductions the belief in immortality by 
“common consent” is not likely to be true at all, or only in the 
ratio of one chance in ten, or one hundred, or some other higher 
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mathematical limit. Therefore, he discards this proof or argu- 
ment as to immortality as utterly valueless in a scientific or 
rational aspect, as nothing but the merest blind guess work, with 
all the chances against it. It is the belief in immortality against 
the whole field of real difficulties, mathematical certainties and 
logical proofs. 

But one opinion always provokes another. Suppose (and it 
is a valid supposition, since some races of men, sects and individ- 
uals have always disbelieved in the immortality of the soul) that 
the greater part, the large majority, of men disbelieved in immor- 
tality; that by “common consent” it was held to be true that 
there was zo immortal life, no life beyond this present life. Or, 
since science is soon expected to bring most men to see the falsity 
of their belief in immortality, suppose in A. D. 2100 it is found 
that most men of average ability shall hold the belief in the non- 
immortality of the soul, by “common consent,” what logically 
would then follow from the application of Professor Proctor’s 
method of demonstration? Namely this: Whatever belief is 
held upon a subject of “considerable” or “real” difficulty by 
“common consent” can only be true one chance in ten, or some 
higher ratio—that is, it is not true at all—it is an untruth, a 
falsehood. Now apply this principle to either of the hypothetical 
cases instanced, and what is the result? By the same logic, the 
- same method of mathematical demonstration, it would be shown 
that it can of be true that there is ~o immortality, or only to the 
extent of one chance in ten or one hundred. Therefore its alter- 
native must be true and must be accepted, viz: that immortality 
is true in the ratio of chances of nine to ten or ninety-nine to one 
hundred. 

Or, take the question of the existence of a personal (spiritual) 
God, which I suppose Professor Proctor would agree was a sub- 
ject of “some difficulty.” The “common consent” of all men, 
(perhaps we may say in all ages) has been that of a belief in such 
a being. But by the application of the professor's theory of 
mathematical probabilities the question is easily settled in the 
negative “by a large majority.” 

Or, take the question of the liberty, or equality of civil rights, 
of men, a matter of “considerable difficulty ” as history shows. 
In America by “common consent” this belief is held as an- 
nounced in the Declaration of Independence. And does Pro- 
tessor Proctor want to apply his theory of mathematical proba- 
bilities to this doctrine to show its absurdity or falsehood? 

Or, take the question of honesty, or the belief among men by 
“common consent” that one should tell the truth and should not 
steal, This is a subject of “considerable difficulty,” too, at least 
there is quite a divergence of practice among men in regard to 
it. Do we have to apply the doctrine of mathematical probabili- 
ties to this belief to decide its validity? 

If Professor Proctor would substitute for “common consent” 
the common instinct among men as to the belief in immortality a 
juster element would be introduced into the discussion, and the 
question could then be studied scientifically in the line of its 
proper demonstration. 

Is it not true that the “common consent” of the “average 
minds ” among men in regard to moral, religious (not speculative) 
and spiritual questions, and as to the faiths and beliefs of men in 
regard to God and the immortal life, is a legitimate and convinc- 
ing argument in itself, and one which no scientific or mathemati- 
cal demonstration can reach or unsettle, since it is not founded on 
intellectual conceptions or based on scientific information? 

H. D. STEVENs. 


BOOK REVIEWS. 


Psycnotocique. Par Th. Ribot, Troisitme Edi- 

tion. Corrigée et augmentée. Paris, 1887. 

It is to be regreted that the latest English issue of this book 
is a mere reprint of an antiquated translation, and we now call 
attention to the third edition of Ribot’s H/érédité, which is just 
out and has not as yet found a translator. 

In the preface M. Ribot, says: “This new edition has been 
revised in many points. The researches into hereditary insanity 


or insanity of the degenerated, and the important hypothesis of 


Weismann concerning the physiological cause of heredity could 
not be passed by in silence. Many things have been gained from 
recent investigations especially from the excellent work of M. 
Déjérine: L’Hérédité dans les maladies du systéme nerveux.” 

Undoubtedly M. Ribot is the man whose opinion on this 
question is to be valued most highly, the solution of which can 
give us a clue to the scientific explanation of evolution. “We do 
not know for certain,” says Ribot, “what man was in the beginning 
and we can not say what man will be in the future. But imagine 
him in his natural state and in that of an extreme civilization. 
Compare the savage, almost naked, his brain full of images but 
void of ideas, * * * witha highly civilized man, cultivated 
in art and literature * * * and practicing Goethe’s precept, 
“Try to understand yourself and the world.” Between the two 
extremes the distance seems infinite and yet it has been passed 
through gradually, step by step. Without doubt, this evolution 
resulting from the complex action of numerous causes, is not 
entirely due to heredity. But we would not have succeeded in 
our task, if the reader has not now comprehended that heredity 
has largely contributed to produce evolution.” 

We select a few passages from one of the most interesting 
chapters of Ribot’s book, Les hyfothéses sur [hérédité. On the 
ground that “ psychical heredity is one aspect of biological hered- 
ity,” M. Ribot reviews the different explanations proposed by 
Darwin, Galton, Herbert Spencer, Haeckel and Weismann. The 
theories of the three former savants are mostly known, or at least 
easily accessible, to an English speaking public. The views of the 
two latter, Haeckel and Weismann, are of quite recent date, anda 
translation of what the author says about their theories may be 
welcome. We translate from pp. 403-405. 

“ The latest hypothesis of Haeckel, known under the name of 
perigenesis, is a dynamical explanation of heredity. Darwin's and 
also Spencer’s hypotheses do not reduce heredity to a purely 
anatomical explanation, but these writers attributed less impor- 
tance to the dynamical properties of living matter than did 
Haeckel. 

“The comparison so often made between an organism and a 
State, Haeckel maintains, is no vague and far-fetched analogy. The 
cells are veritable citizens of a State, and we may consider the 
body of any animal with its strong centralization as a cellular 
monarchy, the vegetable organism, the centralization of which is 
weaker, as a cellular republic. The cell, however, is not the ele 
mentary and most simple organism. Below it there is the cyfade, 
viz., a mass of albuminoid substance without nucleus and without 
membrane. 

“Cells and cytodes are the vital units. The living matter of 
moneres and these cytodes Van Beneden and /Hacckel call plas- 
son, i. e., the primordial plastic substance of which protoplasm is 
onlf a differentiation. 

“The plasson can be resolved into molecules which are not 
resolvable into smaller molecules, but constitute the ultimate limit 
of division. These are the flastidules. It is in the nature of 
plastidules that we must search for an explanation of heredity in 
all its forms. “ According to Haeckel each atom possesses a cer- 
tain amount of force; it is animated. The atom has a soul, which 
means that it exhibits the phenomena of pleasure and displeasure, 
of desire and aversion, attraction and repulsion. If every atom 
is endowed with sensation and will, these two qualities can 
not be considered as belunging to the organism as a whole, and 
we must, therefore, search for the properties which distinguish 
the plastidules from the molecules, and constitute the real essence 
of life. 

“The most important of these properties, it appears to us, is 
the faculty of reproduction or memory, which appears in all pro- 
cesses of evolution, and especially in the reproduction of organ- 
isms. All plastidules possess memory; this faculty is absent in 
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the case of all other molecules. According to Haeckel memory 
is not only a property of organized matter, he ascribes memory to 
all living matter. This memory, common to plastidules, explains 
heredity. Haeckel attributes to each plastidule an undulatory 
rhythmical motion. 

“ By the generative act a certain quantity of the protoplasm or 
albuminoid matter of the parents is transmitted to the child, and 
with this protoplasm an individual and special form of molecular 
motion. These molecular motions call forth the phenomena of 
life and are their real cause. There is also an original plastidulary 
motion which is transmitted by the parental cell and preserved. 
The influence of external circumstance, from which adaptation 
and variability result, produces a modification of this molecular 
movement.” 

“ Haeckel accordingly draws the conclusion: ‘ Heredity is the 
memory of plastidules,’ or the transmission of the movement of 
plastidules and adaptation consists in acquired movements. 

“ Haeckel trusts that, in this way, he has given a monisticand 
mechanical explanation of heredity; monistic, for in the plasti- 
dules the ordinary properties of matter, life and consciousness are 
united, mechanical, for his hypothesis is based on the principle of 
a communication of motion. 

“More recently Weismann has proposed a new and important 
theory of heredity under the name of continuity of the germ- 
plasma (Continuitdét des Keimplasma als Grundlage einer Theorie der 
Vererbung). No hypothesis affirms more positively the invaria- 
ble and indelible character of hereditary transmission, It is based 
upon the investigations of different contemporary embryologists, 
especially of Van Beneden, who have shown that fecundation con- 
sists in a fusion of the male and female germ (noyax), that it is a 
copulation only of germs, and that the body of the cell does not 
take any partin it. These germs contain the germinative plasma. 
But if a new being is produced only a part of this plasma is used, 
the rest forming a reserve which serves to constitute the germi- 
native cell of the offspring. In other words, the plasma which is 
contained in the germinative cell does not all participate in the 
reproduction of the new organism. Some part of it is designed 
for the conservation of the race, and deposited from the beginning 
in the future sexual organs. The author represents the continuity 
of this germinative plasma by the figure of a long root, from 
which offshoots spring at certain distances, representing the indi- 
viduals of successive generations. Each of the two germs which 
unite in fecundation, says Weisman, should contain the germina- 
tive plasma of the respective parents, the progenitors of this gen- 
eration. At the same time it contains the nuclear plasma of the 
germinative cells of the grandparents and the great-grandparents. 
The nuclear plasma of the different generations exists in always 
smaller quantities, according to the distance of the generation. 

“ The germinative plasmas of the father and mother constitute 
two halves of the child’s germ cell, of the grandfather only one- 
fourth; that of the tenth generation back constitutes only one 
thousand twenty-fourth part. Yet the latter may very well reap- 
pear in the formation of anew being. The phenomena of atavism 
prove that the germinative plasma of ancestors can manifest its 
persistence even in the thousandth generation by characters which 
were long lost. 

“ These hypotheses show the difficulties of a scientific explana- 
tion of heredity. But, after all, Ribot says: Heredity is one of 
the most stable manifestations of determinism. Inthe domain of 
life continuity cannot take a more palpable form. * * * Hered- 
ity is identity, viz.: the partial identity of the materials which 
constitute the organism of the parents and that of the child. 
* %* * By heredity we feel ourselves linked into the irrefrag- 
able chain of causes and effects, and by heredity our poor person- 
ality ( otre chétive personalité) is attached to the ultimate origin 
of things through the infinite concatenation_of necessities.” P. c. 


-tially egoistic in its character. 
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Tue Prostem or Evit: An Introduction to the Practica| 

Sciences, By Daniel Greenleaf Thompson, author of A Sys- 

tem of Psychology. London: Longmans, Green & Co., 1887. 
Cloth, 8vo, pp. 281. 


This work, less abstract and scientific in its terminology than 
the previous and more extensive work by the same author, A 
System of Psychology assumes the philosophicalp ositions 
therein maintained, and proceeds therefrom to a discussion of the 
important questions respecting belief and practical duty involved 
in the consideration of “The Problem of Evil.” The author is, 
in his main positions, in cordial agreement with the English utili- 
tarion school of thinkers. From this standpoint, in the work 
now before us, he criticises Sedgwick, Green and other represent- 
atives of intuitional psychology with great acuteness and vigor. 

After expressing his dissent from the various theological 
explanations of the origin and character of moral evil based upon 
supernaturalism, Mr. Thompson proceeds to compare moral evi! 
with evils which are purely physical in their nature, and deduces 
the conclusion that pain is the index of evil, both moral and phys- 
ical—the former differing from the latter merely in the additional 
element of volition which attends it. Evil, as suffered, is always 
pain, even if it be moral evil, the latter being only pain arising 
from certain peculiar causes. Pain being a phenomenon of con- 
sciousness or mind, since we are unable to determine scientifically 
the ultimate origin of mind, the origin of evil is equally beyond 
our ken. It is still open to us, however, to study it as an existing 
fact; to determine, so far as may be, its proximate causes, and to 
seek for the most effectual and scientific means for its elimination. 
It is to this practical task that our author applies himself in the 
work before us, 

If pain is the essential element in moral evil, it follows that 
the effort for its elimination is but another expression for the 
search for happiness. Our author’s philosophy, however, is 
widely removed from that popular conception of hedonistic utili- 
tarianism which issues in the conscious pursuit of individual 
pleasure. His trenchant criticism on the intuitional philosophy 
of Thomas Hill Green, indeed, is based largely upon the fact that 
the strife for that ideal perfection of the nature of the individual 
which is. held up as the chief incentive for human action is essen- 
Mr. Thompson’s utilitarianism, on 
the contrary, is profoundly altruistic in its outcome. “ The chief 
good,” he maintains, “is not coincident necessarily with the max- 
imum happiness of the individual, who may be able only to find 
his good in his own selfish ends; but, on the other hand, the latter 
may be so educated as to derive his highest happiness from the 
happiness of others, and find his chief good in life in contributing 
to the realization of the social summum bonum” (p. 44). The cul- 
tivation of an altruistic disposition is, therefore, in the opinion of 
our author, of prime importance in the struggle against moral 
evil. “Without this, enlightenment is wholly in vain; men are 
not made virtuous by making them understand intellectually what 
virtue is.” 

The observation of nature also demonstrates that the chicf 
social good is most likely to be attained when the largest possible 
liberty is allowed to individual*conduct. The two general rules, 
therefore, which should guide us in our efforts for the extinction 
of moral evil are these: 

“First—Aim at the minimum of extrinsic restraint and the 
maximum of individual liberty. 

“Second—Aim at the most complete and universal develop- 
ment of the altruistic character.” 

The four chief methods of reducing evil Mr. Thompson finds 
to be: “The industrial method, working for the control and mod- 
ification of material forces; the political method, aiming to estab- 
lish security and justice; the philanthropic method, seeking to 
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remove evil by direct altruistic effort; and the educational method, 
which endeavors to effect the development of individual altruistic 
character” (p. 95). The chief obstacles to the attainment of the 
desired end are: The artificial morality founded on an assumed 
supernatural system; the elevation of institutions above the indi- 
vidual, which “brings up the controversy between authority and 
individualism ;” the allied socialistic fallacy, and the persistent 
retention of egoistic dispositions in individval men and women. 

Under the head of “ The Great Theological Superstition,” Mr- 
Thompson attacks with rationality and vigor, yet in good spiriv’ 
the theological conception of sin as untrue and immoral, leading 
in various directions to perverted notions of morality, checking 
the altruistic spirit by limiting it, in effect, to those of kindred 
doctrinal fellowship, and becoming in many ways “no mean hin- 
derance to the growth of the highest and best religious sentiments.” 

Under the title of “The Institutional Fetich,” our author 
reprobates that prevalent conception of our time which asserts for 
the family, the State and the church a rightful authgrity over the 
individual, independent of their intrinsic utility. He combats 
especially some recently expressed opinions of Bishop Littlejohn 
and President Seelye in support of “ the unqualified sovereignty 
of the family and the State,” and strenuously maintains the right 
of private independent judgment,—the duty of criticising freely 
the imperfections of existing institutions and striving intelligently 
and wisely for a more perfect social order. He finds the doctrine 
of authority to be the chief obstacle to the elevation and enfran- 
chisement of woman, and an interference with the just rights of 
the child, who should be recognized as an independent human 
being having his “own independent ends, which should be 
respected.” Admitting the defects in existing democratic institu- 
tions, he finds the cause of these defects in egoism, not in individ- 
ualism. “The root of the evil is a self-centered disposition which 
is not to be remedied by setting one man above another.” This 
principle of authority stimulates an aggravated development of 
egoism, and increases the evil instead of abating it. 

Under the head of “ The Socialistic Fallacy,” Mr. Thompson 
criticises the prevalent tendency to find in socialism and industrial 
co-operation the relief for all the evils which afflict society and 
the individual. ‘Co-operative organization must be a microcosm 
of the general life, and subject to the same conditions.” Hence, 
we can expect no special virtues to be developed in the commune 
or the co-operative society which do not exist in individuals or in 
the existing social organism. On the contrary, the success of 
socialism implies the elevation of competent individual leaders 
above the masses, and thus stimulates a growth of egoism which 
is fatal to the highest moral and social conditions. ‘The preva- 
lence of the existing militant system is also deprecated as tending 
in a like manner to defeat all efforts, however earnest, for the pro- 
motion of the altruistic character. The style of our author is 
admirably clear, and the general tone of the discussion, covering 
as it does a wide range of practical questions which are upper- 
most in the thought of millions at the present day, will doubtless 
secure for Mr. Thompson’s book a wide circle of intelligent read- 
ers. No thoughtful person can rise from its perusal without a 
quickened sense of personal responsibility as regards the import- 
ant problem herein discussed, and a sincere recognition of the 
thoughtfulness, candor and ability displayed in its consideration: 


Tue Historicat Jesus, OTHer Lectures. By Gerald 
Massey. Villa Bordighiera, New Southgate, London, W. 
Those who love the author of “ Babe Christabel,” “There’s 

No Dearth of Kindness,” “Lyrics of Love,” “The People’s 

Advent,” “The Cry of the Unemployed,” “ Nebraska, or the Abo- 

litionist to His Bride,” and other poems as precious for their sym- 

pathy with the poor, the persecuted and the oppressed as Whit- 
tier’s, may be much surprised at these six pamphlets. Their titles 


in full are: Zhe Historical (Jewish) Fesus and the Mythical (Egy p- 
tian) Christ; Paul as a Gnostic Opponent of Peter, not the Apostle 
of Historic Christianity; The Logic of the Lord, or Pre-Christian 
Sayings Ascribed to Fesus the Christ; The Devil of Darkness, or 
Euil in the Light of Evolution; Man in Search of His Soul During 
Fifty Thousand Years, and How he Found lt; The Seven Souls of 
Man and Their Culmination in Christ. Mr. Massey's main pur- 
pose is to show that the Christ, like Osiris and other heroes of 
astronomical fables, is “ mythically the re-born sun, mystically 
the re-born spirit or glorified ghost of man.” Substantially the 
same ground had been taken in his book entitled Natural Genesis. 
The view of Jesus as a solar myth is sustained by many curious 
analogies between the New Testament and the Egyptian records, 
but some of these comparisons seem too fanciful, and .Vatural 
Genesis appears, from its author’s own statements, to have found 
little favor with the eminent Egyptologists in the British Museum. 
A poet is, as such, singularly incapacitated for success in abstruse 
investigations like those undertaken by Mr. Massey, who labors 
under the additional disadvantage of not having had any early 
training in exact scholarship. That he should have worked his 
way up s0 far above the privations and ignorance of his boyhood 
is greatly to his honor, especially as he has never lost that sym- 
pathy with the toiling, suffering millions which has made him a 
poet. It could not make him an expert antiquarian also, though 
he might still win laurels as a novelist. His account of the pre- 
histayic sayings of Jesus is especially defective, and makes no 
reference to one which occurs in an early manuscript of the gos- 
pels, and runs somewhat thus: “ That same day he saw one plow- 
j 1g on the Sabbath, and said unto him: ‘ Blessed art thou, O man, 
jf thou knowest what thou art doing; but if thou knowest it not, 
then art thou a transgressor of the law and accursed.’” The rep- 
resentation of Paul as a gnostic, who denounces Peter as the man 
of sin, or Anti-Christ, may be nearer to the truth than is the 
orthodox view that the two apostles worked in harmony; but 
even the good intention of showing that there is nothing in the- 
osophy or isoteric Buddhism worth keeping secret from all except 
the initiated, does not justify dwelling so long on the old fancy of 
our seven souls, the first of which is in the blood and the second 
in the breath, while the place of the other five is immaterial in 
every sense. We can agree with Mr. Massey that there should 
be no more mystery about religion, whatever we may think of his 
praises of spiritualism, of his censure of vaccination and vivisec- 
tion, or of his fondness for sensational hits. 


Tue Art AMATEUR for July has many fine and interesting 
illustrations. The colored plate representing The Kingfishers, 
after a painting by Miss Ellen Welby, is very spirited and full of 
life and motion. The colors are bright indeed, but we presume 
this appearance of crudity is increased in the reproduction. The 
wood cut well represents the washing day atmosphere, hazy and 
picturesque with steam and suds of Amanda Brewster’s “ Lavoir 
in the Gatanais”—wherever that may be. Another wood cut in 
different style, very bold and free—is from a drawing by Thomas 
Hovenden from his own picture. It represents “ Vendean Peas- 
ants Preparing for Insurrection.” The subject, an interior of a 
peasants’ house, with men and women earnestly discussing or 
listenening is vigorously portrayed—the figures are good —the 
attitudes natural and the faces strong and expressive. ‘The 
sketches of costume are varied and interesting. The technical 
matter is also good, and the instructions to amateur photographers 
and decorators are full of value. William Hart, in an article on 
Painting Landscapes and Cattle, says some very true things in 
regard to the importance of shadow in painting and the effect of 
chiaro-oscuro on color. The rest of the literary work is less inter- 
esting than usual. The first article gives a dreary enumeration 
of deception and treachery among art dealers, which may be useful 
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as warning to purchasers if not instructive to students of art: 
Theodore Child gives an account of the Paris Salon, but he 
takes delight in damping the pleasure naturally felt at our coun- 
try-woman, Miss Gardner’s, reception of a third-class medal, by 
a flippant attack upon the artist. That Miss Gardner’s work 
should be influenced by the counsels and help of her distinguished 
friend and master is not surprising —it is hard to separate the 
merit of a pupil from the value of his teacher. But Miss Gard- 
- ner has worked long and earnestly, and we believe conscien- 
tiously and it is as disrespectful to the jury as to her to assert 
that she is “a humbug,” and the award of the medal “simply 
ridiculous.” Miss Gardner’s friends may be consoled, however, 
on turning to another article of the same critic—on the Millet 
exhibit. We looked eagerly to this page, hoping for a descrip- 
tion of the works of the great artist displayed there. Instead of 
this the critic favors us with his judgment that Millet was “a 
very poor painter, and that his pictures are good in spite of their 
execution which is generally coarse, brutal, hesitating and 
monotonous.” If he condemns Millet so mercilessly, Miss Gard- 
ner may prefer his censure to his praise. He seems utterly 
insensible to all the wonderful charm of land and sky which 
Millet has rendered so wonderfully. He appears also never to 
have learned Coleridge’s great lesson, “ never to judge a work of 
art by its defects.” He says some good words of Millet’s repre- 
sentation of humanity, but he does not seem to recognize his 
beauty. The portrait of Millet is a fine wood cut and has’ some- 
thing of his characteristics, but the wood cut is not delicate 
enough for human portraiture. 


MIND for July sustains its high reputation as an exponent of 
psychologic subjects by very able and interesting essays. The 
first is a continuation of Professor William James’ highly inter- 
esting paper on “The Perception of Space,” in which many curi- 
ous and important facts are brought to light. F. H. Bradley has 
an essay on “Association and Thought,” the intention of which is 
to show in outline how thought comes to exist. Professor John 
Dewey contributes a paper on “Knowledge or Idealization,” and 
E. Gurney on “Further Problems of Hypnotism.” The discus- 
sions are by S. H. Hodgson on “Subject and Object in Psychol- 
ogy;” W. L. Mackenzie on “Recent Discussions on the Mus- 
cular Sense,” and M. H. Towry “On the Doctrine of Natural 
Kinds.” The Critical Notices are “J. Dewey, Psychology,” by 
the editor; “W. Knight, Hume,” by G. F, Stout; “Scottish Meta- 
physics Reconstructed,” by W.H. S. Monck; “M. Carriere, the 
Philosophical Ideas of the Renaissance,” by T. Whittaker. There 
is a full list of notices of new philosophical works and interesting 
notes, published by Williams & Norgate, 14 Henrietta street, 
Covent Garden, London. 


The June number of the Revue de Belgigue contains notices 
of two interesting books. A Canadian missionary, Petitot, has 
published the results of his study of Indian myths in a work en- 
titled Zraditions indiennes du Canada nord-ouest. Paris: Maison- 
neuve, 1886, 538 pp. An answer to Seeley’s Natural Religion has 
been made by a French scientist, named Guyan, under the title of 
L'irreligion de lavenir. Paris: Alcan, 1887, 508 pp.,8vo. This 
prophecy of “the Irretigion of the Future” is reviewed by Count 
Goblet d’Alviella, who praises highly its ability. Guyan begins 
by a survey of the historical development of religion, which he 
shows to consist essentially in intimate relations between man and 
God. His second part insists that, in laying aside its intolerance, 
its dogmatism, its belief in oracles, devils, etc., and its reliance on 
sacraments, and its idolatry of Scripture, religion has grown at the 
same time purer and weaker, so that there is every reason to ex- 
pect the process of self-purification to end in its ceasing to exist. 
Any one who doubts this will do well to compare the political and 
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social force exerted by the church six hundred years ago, with 
the amount to-day. M. Guyan goes on to predict that morality 
will survive religion, and that the place of the dissolving churches 
will be amply filled by schools of philosophy, ethical culture soci- 
eties, philanthropic associations and art clubs. D’Alviella’s own 
view of these questions will be given in a later article. His quo- 
tations from L’irreligion de l'avenir show that it is eminently 
worthy of a speedy translation into English. 


PRESS NOTICES. 


Tue Oren Court, published in this city, is one of the ablest journals of its 
class in the United States.—American Commercial Traveler, Chicago, Ill. 

Tue Oren Court, published at Chicago, has in its issue of June 23d some 
very interesting articles. Some of the best writers of the country are contrib- 
utors.—Narragansett (R. 1.) Times. 

Under the above title [“‘ Jails and Jubilees "’] Mrs. Elizabeth Cady Stanton 
contributes an interesting article to THz Orzn Court—the brilliant Chicago 
successor of the Boston Jadex—which puts strong points in a readable way on 
the Irish-English question.—Hartford Times. 

The lecture on “The Identity of Language and Thought,” by Professor 
Max Milller, pablished in the last number of Tuz Orzn Court, is rather the 
best article in that journal of useful and entertaining literature. To us that onc 
lectt r> is worth the entire subscription price of the magazine f-r one year.— 
Daily Reporter, Maquoketa, lowa. 

Tue Oren Court isa fortnightly journal published at Chicago and devote: 
to the work of establishing religion and ethics upon a scientific basis. It is un- 
doubtedly an able periodical. The current number has articles from Richard A. 
Proctor, John Burroughs, Prof. Adams, Moncure D. Conway, and from othcr 
distinguished scholars and scientists.—Lebanon (Ind.) Pioneer. 

Each number of Tus Orzn Court gives additional evidence of the correct- 
ness of the Hera/d’s opinion expressed on receipt of the first issue. There arc, 
we are glad to know, among our readers msny men of more than average inte|- 
ligence, who would like just such a publication. To such we would say, send 
to B. F. Underwood, 169 La Salle street, Chicago, for a sample copy.—Arco/a 
(Ill.) Herald. 

Tue Oren Court is a new fortnightly journal lately established in Chicago, 
having for its object the consideration of any and all subjects that effect us in- 
dependent of all creeds and dogmas with a view to establishing ethics and re- 
ligion upon a scientific basis. Tux Orzn Court will be greatly appre: iated 
by thousands of intelligent men, in and out of the church, who have become 
tired of old superstitions, and who prefer reason to mere assertion.— The Plain 

View (Minn.) News. 

We are in receipt of copies of the Open Court, a freethinkers’ magazine, 
published fortnightly at Chicago. It declares its work to be that of “establish- 
ing religion upon a scientific basis.” In other words it will endeavor to scien- 
tize away the Christian religion. While we have no sympathy with such aii, 
we-are glad to get Tue Court, as it contains some excellent contributions 
from eminent writers of the materialistic and agnostic schools, is ably edite:, 
and its letterpress well nigh perfection.—Ne/sonville (Ohio) News. 


Our readers will remember that some months ago we spoke very highly of 
the new literary venture at Chicago, Tut Opzn Court. We have now received 
it regularly for several months, and the good opinion then expressed of its 
initial number is more than justified. It contains the ablest and freshest thouyht 
«f the age, and the printing and paper are faultless. To a thoughtful, inte!ii- 
gent reader we know of nothing so well worth the money as this paper. It is 
pulished fortnightly, 24 pages, $3 per year.—Anti- Monofolist, Enterprise, K:\s. 


Its object is to investigate the great moral, social, religious and philoso) h- 
ical questions affecting the interests of mankind, from a scientific and inde- 
pendent standpoint. The editors aim for the truth and right, which can be best 
discovered by unprejudiced and impartial examination and discussion of every 
matter, and while they freely express their own opinions in the articles written 
by themselves, they expect contributors to exercise a like independence. Thic 
journal is ably edited, and among jts contributors are some of the greatest 
scholars and thinkers.—Sawk County (Wis.) Democrat. 


The table of contents of Tut Orgn Court for the first half of July is equaily 
rich and varied with those of the preceding number:. Professor F. M.x 
Miiller’s essay on “ The Identity of Language and Thought,” Part L, is ‘he 
initial article, followed by a lecture by Professor E. D. Cope on ‘‘ The Thelo-y 
of Evolution,”’ in reply to Dr. Montgomery’s criticisms upon the subject. Other 
leading articles are: ‘‘A Notable Picture,”’ by R. S. Perrin; ‘A Modern Mys- 
tery-play,”” by M. C. O'Byrne; “ Failure of the Radical Method,” by Rev. 
Julius H. Ward; “ Competition in Trades,” by Wheelbarrow. Editorials dis- 
cuss “‘ The Case of Professor Egbert C. Smyth, of Andover,” “ Public Opin- 
ion,” “ Hypnotism,” ‘‘ Co-operative Congress in England,” supplemented with 
“ Editorial Notes.” The other departments are supplied with a like variety of 
articles upon equally interesting current topics.— Wisconsin State Fournal. 
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In Tux Orzn Court for July 7 is commenced the second of Professor F. 
Max Milller’s three lectures on “The Science of Thought,” which are to be 
published in this journal Llone. The subject of this one is “The Identity of 
Language and Thought.” The first part of Professor E. D. Cope’s lecture on 
Montgomery on The Theology of Evolution is given. There is an article 
on “Competition in Trade,” part four of Dr. Montgomery’s paper on Cope’s 
Theology of Evolution, a \etter from M. J. Savage on “ Mind-reading,” a 
few less important articles, and editorials. THz Open Courtis the successor 
of The Index, and aims to establish ethics and religion upon a@ scientific rather 
than @ spiritual basis. It has an able corps of writers.—Deily Mercury, New 
Sedford, Mass. 

The n w fortnightly journ | published in the growing literary center, Chi- 
cago, is a strong and bright one. This new journal, called Tux Orgn Court, 
is devoted to the work of e. tablishing ethics and religion upon a sc entific basis, 
and is edited by B. F. Underwood and Sara A, Underwood. It has secured a 
series of lectures by Professor F. Max Miilller on “The Simplicity of Lan- 
guage,” a part of which will be published the first time in Taz Oren Court 
from the author’s manuscript. The issue of June 9 contains the first of the 
series of lectures. Coming from this distinguished philologist these lectures 
cannot but be good, Upon the whole, Tuz Organ Court is a masterful journal, 
standing among its compeers as an Og of Bashan, and its influence is bound to 
be telt in this country.—Daily Gazette, Washington, Ind. 

Tue Oren Court, a new fortnightly journal published in Chicago, has a 
claim to notice in a medical journal because of its quasi-scientific character, that 
is it devotes itself to the foundation of ethics and religion on a scientific basis. 
The task of reconciling religion and science is not a new one, but has been un- 
dertaken often and not with conspicuous success. It does not appear to be 
exactly the object of Tuk Orxn Court to treat any of the old forms of religion 
from a scientific standpoint, but rather to show how well a code of morals can 
xet on by itself with nothing but science behind it, neg'ecting the support of 
futh and divine command. The new journal has rather a stupendous task be- 
fore it, but it must, at least, be given credit for candor and fearlessness, since 
among the notices of itself which it copies is printed the statement of a Texas 
newspaper that “it is compounded in about equal parts of dullness and flip- 
jincy, blasphemy and bosh.”” But we find none of these in its pages.— North- 
western Lancet, St. Paul, Minn. 


INDIVIDUAL EXPRESSIONS. 
I enjoy your paper very much.—F, W. Ho_tanp, Montreal, Can. 


Tue Orgn Court seems to me a distinct improvement on The Jndex, and 


‘it ought to have a good deal of influence in stimulating thought.—W™m. CLarkg, 
l.ondon, Eng. 

I think that you have a great future before you, and that you will be instru- 
mental in rationalizing the educators of the day. Please make a special effort to 
y teachers and theologians interested.—A. L. Levususcugr, Water Mills, 
N.Y. 


Iam greatly pleased with your publication and wish its circulat on could be 
largely extended. It is needed by those like myself, who can find in its able 
articles far better expression of their own ideas, than we can ourselves give.— 
Gay, Boston, Mass. 

Ihave your Opzn Court. I suppose you send them out with the hope that 
you may get subscribers. You got my name from the general minutes; I sup- 
pose you know therefore that I am a Methodist Minister, and I therefore make 
this proposition: I have a sermon on the Trinity—if you will print it in Tue 
Oren Court, I will take and pay for your paper one year.—T. J. Bryant, 
Littleton, Schuyler Co., Ill, 

Through the kindness of one of your subscribers I have read Tu Oren 
Court for some months past. When I take it up, I feel that there is one relig- 
ious paper that I can read without losing my temper. I like the spirit of the 
cditorials, and peruse with interest its contributed articles. It is a pleasure to 
find one paper, at least, in this broad land that is evidently emancipated from 
the thralldom of ecclesiasticism, Bibla-fetichism, or dogmatic priestly authority, 
appealing from all these to the court of human reason, and practically inciting 
every honest investigator to come into “court” with his case.—S. V. Porter, 
721 North Illinois street, Indianapolis Ind 


I see fron some recent individual expressions in THz Oran Court that you 
will not lack advisers as to the best and broadest methods of conducting your 
truly able and instructive journal. For my part, judging from the past, I shal! 
be content to have it go on under your own and Mrs. Underwood's supervision. 
It appears that my criticism of Mr. John Burroughs’ article, “The Modern 
Skeptic,” has awakened in Mr. James Smith, Jr., the fear that you will allow 
Tuk Court to fall into narrow and sectarian grooves. The trouble with 
Mr. Smith is that he has become so broad and sympathetic that there is danger 
of his losing all discrimination. If faith, withMr. Moody’s orthodox theology, 
‘s of more use in helping mankind to “nobler and more disinterested lives ”’ 
(Burroughs) than religion based on science and reason, then we had better 
accept itat once. In my opinion Mr. Burroughs made a mistake in his estimate 
of Colonel Ingersoll’s power for good. He says that while “Mr. Ingersoll 
makes the church and priest suffer, no man is benefited. It is all down-hill work 
with the witty orator ”’— and vice versa with Mr. Moody. Butenough. I can- 
not agree with Messrs. Burroughs and Smith.—Tuos. J. WHAM, Foxville, Ul. 


Max Milller’s article in No. 11 would alone suffice to make every x holar, 
respect Tux Oren Court. The editorials, too, are particularly good and timely- 
The short articles are unusually readable. Ward’s is better than I expected 
and Savage’s worse. Montgomery is sharply criticised.—F. 
Concord, Mass. 

I do not see as the hot weather deteriorates at all Tuk Opgn Court. It is 
altogether the ablest periodical in this country, at least, and sustains its high 
reputation in every number. The discussion of Dr. Montgomery and Professor 
Cope must be especially interesting to philosophic thinkers. I think no two 
men could be found better qualified to discuss this question.—FRANKLIN SMITH, 
Dedham, Mass. 

Your valued journa’, Toe Oren Court, has visited us, every member ot 
my family having a copy addressed personally. I have read many of the arti- 
cles by the learned s: holars, especially Max Miiller’s, with pleasure, and hope 
with profit. We differ widely on the vital points in Christianity, and it is nw 
too late in life’s journey for me to wu: dertake a change « f what was “taught me 
in childhood.”—S,. L. Mygrs and family, Chicago, Ill. 

We are in re-eipt of Nos. 1 and 2 of Tue Oren Court, which we prize 
for high standing and ability of its contributors, as well as the excellence of its 
editorials. Though holding to a creed, and a Baptist in faith, we like Thue 
Oren Court, and hope we may have the benefit of an exchange with Rough 
Notes, a copy of which we mail you to-day. You will probably be interested, if 
at all, with our literary department.—H. C. Martin, Indianapolis Ind. 

I hope you will say something about the pious fraud of the Andovir trustees 
in trying to retain professors who do not believe the creed they have sworn to 
maintain. Judge Hoar showed with great power last winter that the question 
was, not whether the professors were in general men worthy of sympathy and 
esteem, but whether they had done the fair thing by the «reed, which they ought 
to conform to in order to have a right to draw their salaries —F. M. HouLanp, 
Concord, Mass. [We referred to the subject in last issue of Tut Oren Court. 
—Ep.] 

Tue Oren Court has been helpful in the highest degree to myself and 
those of my friends who read it with me. Although some of the articles, nota- 
bly Dr. Montgomery’s, presuppose a certain amount of previous information of 
the subject under discussion, which sometimes I du not possess, yet I have n» 
desire whatever that the articles should be written down to my level. It is my 
aim, by reading, study and reflection, to rise up tothem. I wish the enterprise 
great success.—Jas. SM1TH, Jx., Indianapolis, Ind. 

lam much pleased with your new paper on the whole, but have this criticism 
to make: having no pretensions to being a literary or scientific reader, I am at 
a loss at times to fully understand some of your contributors. Their style is 
Emersonian or mythical to readers like me, but I suppose there are others who 
enjoy such discussions. Emerson I could not enjoy for I could not understand 
him. I like such as Potter, Mrs. Und«rwood, Theo. Stanton, Ball, Whipple, 
Adams and others. They deal in language I can understand, and on practical 
subjects. Where the scientific will inform us just what they know and can 
demonstrate, we will listen with pleasure. But their metaphysical disputes, I 
apprehend, are dry reading to the majority. Nevertheless I always find enough 
in your valuable paper to fully pay me for my subscription. I think it is des- 
tined to do a great work in the progressive and liberal cause. God speed you 
and prosper you in your noble undertaking.—W™. Boynton, New Ipswich, 
N. H, 

I sometime since received a copy of Tak Oren Court and was glad to hear 
from you. We used to consider you the ablest of all liberal lecturers, end I 
heard Mr. Pierce, a well to do farmer, say he would drive twenty miles to hear 
you. Butit does seem to me Tuz Oren Court is too heavy reading to ever be 
popular, or a grand success, A paper like Paines’ “Age of Reason "’ catches 
the multitude of readers much more readily and easily. For many years I have 
hoped some able man like you would start a regular newspaper in Chicago, 
devoted to general news. But instead of Talmage’s sermons or a column of 
Sabbath nonsense, give a liberal lecture. It does seem that such a paper could 
be made a grand success and that your influence would bea hundred fold greater 
than in Tug Oren Court, because a paper to be influential must have circulation 
The New York Tribune had vastly more influence than Garrison’s paper, for 
the reason that it had the circulation. A paper wants a good dea! of light read- 
ing, some stories to catch the women’s eye, sense and nonsense combined. 
Even the religious papers find that they must mix in the world’s news or their 
list of names will never grow large. This is friendly criticism, for certainly I 
wish you and all liberal papers much success—more than they can attain till 
they change their tactics.—R. F. ani Hickory, Lake Co., Ill. 
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